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Dr. Adler with some of the rarest books in Puerto Rico’s interesting collection. Photograph by Elliott Erwitt. 


Puerto Rico and the Princeton Professor 


4g ie cH the impetus of Operation 


Bootstrap, Puerto Rico is prosper- 


ing as never before. Factories are hum- 
ming. Universities are thriving. Houses 
and hospitals are going up. 

In what other ways is Puerto Rico 
putting prosperity to use? The man in 
our photograph gives you a clue. 

He is Dr. Elmer Adler, an eminent 
authority in the field of graphic arts. 
He first arrived in Puerto Rico from 


Princeton University three years ago. 
He consented to work for the Com- 
monwealth simply because he fell in 
love with the place. 

Go to San Juan and you will see the 
pride of Dr. Adler’s life. It’s a public 
collection of rare books, housed in an 
old Spanish mansion. Our photograph 
shows a few of its treasures. That 
chained book was printed in the Fif- 
teenth Century—and the big volume in 


the foreground is a facsimile of the 
famous Gutenberg Bible. 

What is the purpose of this library? 
It is to give Puerto Rico’s citizens 
permanent place to study the suprem¢ 
achievements of the printer’s craft. 

The entire collection is owned by 
the people of Puerto Rico. You will 
find it at Calle del Cristo 255, San Juan. 


© 1958—Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y 





A rare opportunity to 
explore living American 
istory. Choose any 3 
of these vital books for 


7 ] $ { & Q ...when you join 
0 I ] \ e the American History Publication Society 
“Enbel on a unique adventure in living American history. Join the famous _ building of America; each book is a definitive work in its field. Many are 
rican History Publication Society at this most opportune time. Our certain to be just the books you will want for your own library. 
invitation includes the unprecedented offer of any three of the superb Valuable Bonus Books— FREE. Each month you will receive free a 
: he — for on hm Fs bag _ ae x & your copy of Americana, the Society’s publication. This describes the current 
thoices be Coupes Below ane mee B Rew. We we _——— selection together with news of other books interesting to you. You may 
Build a Library of Americana— at Savings of 40% and More. If reject any book you do not wish—a convenient form is always provided 
~ feel a special bond with America’s past, you'll feel a very personal for this. You may cancel your membership after accepting as few as four 
" iterest in the American History Publication Society. The Society’s prime selections during your first year. For every four additional selections you 


| purpose is to help members build a fine library of Americana—at sub- accept —you receive a valuable Bonus Book FREE. So fill in and mail the 
—_ savings. Each book illuminates an era, exploit or event in the coupon below. Take advantage of this unusual offer today. 





American History Publication Society, Inc., 


A HISTORY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS _R. 
br é ae Dept. 1-R-YH 
roam Cctenaten te Guestene. © catertel record of 11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
‘s gr with a weal 
to be found in any other single work. Please enroll me as a member, and send me the three books | have 
Sete Cotes SEES checked at the special introductory price of $4.89, plus a nominal charge 
TME CONFEDERATE READER UP 10 for postage. | am to receive, free, the Society's monthly publication, 
edited by Richard B. Harwell Americana. For every additional 4 selections | accept, | am to receive a 
tudy of this extraord A panorama of Confederate writing on every aspect of 3 valuable bonus book free. | may accept as few as four selections during 
many-faceted man a oo aret devwes oon every mel pono ne gem e tagre papel any ging rs 5. 9 i) the first year and | may cancel my membership at any time thereafter. 
tle source. “The best Jefferson biography | have seen.’ — ee ee WORTH (Note: Send no money now. Merely check and mail this coupon.) 


Arve Prescott, RY. Times. 
TWE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES Check three books of your choice 


by Lovis 8. Wright D Last Train From Atianta (1309) CD The Presidency of John Adams 
get and pony hy hg = OF BOOKS aoe ——_ A _ oo 212) 
1. « tives. 
FOR O The Confederate Reader (1235) DA History of Presidential Elections 
CO The Cultural Life of the American (1203) 
Colonies (1148) C From Sumter to Shiloh (1319) 

ONLY DC) Rebels and Redcoats (1154) 
PLEASE NOTE: A “Double Selection” —or 2 set of books offered to members at 
® special combined price—is counted a3 a single book in reckoning Bonus 
Book credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 
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Winter Book 


Now that the nominating conven- 
tions are only a year and a half away, 
it’s clear that the 1960 Presidential 
campaign is wide open and that we 
have an obligation to our readers to 
list the starters and post the early 
odds. It is not a task we particularly 
enjoy. American political campaigns 
have simply gotten too long; you've 
scarcely swept up after one before 
another one comes blaring and hoot- 
ing down the street. Franklin Roose- 
velt used to be criticized for his 
jovial habit of strangling newborn 
Presidential candidates in their bassi- 
nets, but in those days there were 
at least a few months between elec- 
tions in which, for better or worse, 
a senator was a senator, a governor 
was a governor, and, come to think 
of it, a President was a President. 

There is certainly no shortage of 
Presidential candidates in Roose- 
velt’s party these days. If it’s a sunny 
day and the track is fast, the odds 
would seem to be pretty good on 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, the lib- 
eral Midwestern sprinter who has 
demonstrated his endurance in a 
grueling eight-hour steeplechase 
with Nikita Khrushchev on the tricky 
course at the Kremlin. But if the 
Communist storm clouds are hold- 
ing the crowds pretty close to the 
clubhouse at post time, keep an 
eye on the steady mudder from Mis- 
souri, Stuart Symington. Harry Tru- 
man has jokingly offered to run a 
sort of three-legged sack race with 
the senator: if Symington is elected 
President, Truman will serve out his 
term in the Senate. Well, at least 
you get a lot for your money. 

And then there’s Senator Kennedy, 
but on the basis of his age we simply 
can't go along with the many other 
handicappers who rate him as the 
favorite; it’s not that he’s too young 
to be President, but supposing he 
was elected and served the maximum 
two terms—what in heaven's name 
would the country do with a fifty- 
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one-year-old former President? He 
might go around offering to serve 
out unexpired Senate terms for new 
Presidential candidates, but that field 


‘is already crowded. In fact, ex-Gov- 


ernor Frank Clement of Tennessee, 
who went off the public payroll on 
January 1, may offer to take Estes 
Kefauver’s place two years from now 
even if the senator doesn’t get the 
nomination. Over in Arkansas Orval 
Faubus has a certain amount of 
support for the Presidential nomina- 
tion, but what he really seems to 
want is a chance to serve out the 
unexpired terms of all nine Supreme 
Court justices. Among the other gu- 
bernatorial possibilities, Robert Mey- 
ner has done well on the Jersey 
flats but has not been tested on the 
bigger out-of-state tracks, and “Pat” 
Brown is handicapped by the fact 
that he is sure to be the favorite 
son of California, a state whose 
politicians it is increasingly difficult 
to take very seriously. If the weather 
seems to favor an egghead, Senator 
Clark of Pennsylvania might have 
a chance—that is, if Adlai Stevenson, 
who spent only two and a half 
hours with Khrushchev, has actually 
(we apologize for the expression) 
scratched himself. If the voters de- 
cide they want Humphrey’s liberal- 
ism and Kennedy's good looks all 
done up in one package, Governor 
“Soapy” Williams of Michigan might 
be worth a two-dollar ticket as a 
long shot. That leaves only Senator 


Lyndon Johnson, but if the Twenty. 
third Amendment means any‘t)ing 
at all, eight years of running the 
country is enough for one man and 
somebody else ought to be civen 
a chance to see what he can do. 

There would seem to be only two 
possibilities at present in the Repub- 
lican stables—Nelson Rockef« ler, 
who since his election has been say- 
ing plaintively that he would like to 
serve out his own unexpired term as 
governor of New York; and \ice- 
President Nixon, whose ideas about 
which unexpired term it woul’ be 
nice to serve out have never been 
expressed in public. 


Silent Witnesses 


One trouble with western news cov- 
erage of the Soviet Union is that it 
mechanically applies a conception of 
“news” to a situation that is gov- 
erned by radically different premises. 
All events being born equal, they 
are endowed in the West with an 
equal degree of fit-to-printness. In 
the Soviet Union, however, it is very 
often what is not fit to print that is 
really newsworthy. It is therefore 
understandable that, in reporting on 
the Pasternak case within Russia, 
our press has failed to remark the 
quite startling fact that not one sin- 
gle prominent Soviet writer—not Eh- 
renburg, not Sholokhov, not Dudin- 
tsev—has in his own name breathed 
a public criticism of Pasternak. This 


ATLAS ASCENDANT 


“Jupiter and Thor to Be Dropped in Favor 
of ICBMs”—New York Herald Tribune 


The day of gods is done—dei, dies— 
And rockets use Olympus as their base. 


The gods have had their day—dei, diem— 
Who thunders now in heaven? ICBM! 


—SEC 
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BOOK FIND CLUB 
SELECTIONS WHICH 
DESERVE A PLACE 

IN EVERY HOME 


THE MOST OF S. J, PERELMAN. 
Thirty years apd over 650 pages of 
Pereiman’ s finest and funniest 


Pub, * $5.95. Member's Price $3.95 
BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED. Al- 
dous Huxle ley reva aluates his “Brave 
New World” in light of the forces 
which threaten us today. 
3.B. Archibald Macteish’s brilliant 
~ drama based on the myth of 
Job. Combined Publisher's Price 
$6.50. Member's Price 
(fer both books) $4.50 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY. Economist 
J. K. Galbraith’s provocative chal- 
lenge to our conventional thinking 
on economics. 

Pub. at $5.00. Member's Price $3.50 
IRRATIONAL MAN. William Barrett's 
iMuminating history of existential 
thought from Plato to Sartre. 

Pub. at $5.00. Member's Price $3.50 
AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. Max 
Lerner’s monumental study of life 
Me, thought in the United States 


Pub. it $10.00. Member's Price $4.95 
A DEATH IN THE FAMILY. James 
Agee’s Pulitzer prize novel of a 
ae yo family. 

Pub. at $3.95. Member's Price $2.75 
THE LOOM OF HISTORY. A brilliant 
new work of history by H. J. Muller, 
pet, author of “The Uses of the 


Pub. at $7.50. Member's Price $4.75 
ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. The 
most famous courtroom addresses 
of Clarence Darrow. 

. at $6.50. Member's Price $3.95 
THE WILLIAM SAROYAN READER. Es- 
says, thirty stories, a play and much 
more of the best of Saro eee. 

Pub. at $5.95. Member's Price $3.95 
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with membership 


ERE are some of the outstand- 

ing selections offered to mem- 
bers of The Book Find Club during 
recent months. These are books which 
have excited the interest of intelli- 
gent people everywhere. They are 
representative of the books which 
have earned The Book Find Club the 
reputation for “The Best in Fiction 
and Non-fiction.” 

We would like to introduce you to 
the benefits of membership with your 
choice of any 3 of the provocative 
books shown here for only $3.95 (re- 
tail value of up to $24.00) as a trial 
membership in the club. From the 
more than 100 titles to be offered 
during the next twelve months you 
will have the opportunity to choose 
volumes in every area of interest . 
and you need purchase only five addi- 
tional books . . . all at the special low 
membership prices. 


We urge you to examine 
these benefits of membership: 


SAVINGS of up to 50% on the books you 


buy as a Book Find Club Member. Each 
purchase gives you a Bonus Book Credit 
towards an outstanding volume sent to you 
Free with each fourth selection . . . adding 
up to even greater savings. 


CONVENIENCE of having the books you 


want to read when you want to read them, 
soon after they are reviewed and when they 
are centers of discussion. 


SELECTIONS chosen from the very best that 


is published, and described to you in the 
interesting and informative Book Find Club 
News, sent wthout charge each month. 
News also describes the many other books 
available to members, and contains a con- 
venient card which you may return to the 
club should you choose to substitute an- 
other title for the monthly selection or to 
receive nothing at all. 


CANCELLATION of membership at any 


time after the purchase of your fifth book. 
You will, of course receive your first Free 
Bonus Book after the purchase of your 
fourth book. 


Te vies FIND CLUB 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. Box 21 


Please enroll me as a mem- 1 
ber and send me for only $3.95 
(plus postage and handling ), 
the 3 books I have indicated. I 
am to receive free the monthly 
Book Find News. I agree to 

rchase at least 5 additional 

s during ) first year of 
membership and I am to receive 
a Free Bonus Book for each 
four purchases. I may cancel 
my membership at any time 
ter accepting five selections. 


, @€ F €¢& Ff & 2 


Note: Save the cost of postage and handling of your 
introductory offer by enclosing check or money order. 











fact is so extraordinary, so much at 
variance with traditional Soviet 
practice, that it is worth tracing the 
history of the affair in the Soviet 
press, for any clues it may offer. 

(1) October 25. Literaturnaya Ga- 
zeta prints an unsigned editorial 
condemning Pasternak’s acceptance 
of the Nobel Prize in terms which, 
under Stalin, could only have served 
as a preliminary to an obituary. Side 
by side with this, it publishes, at the 
request of the editorial board of the 
literary monthly Novy: Mir, a long 
letter to Pasternak, dated Septem- 
ber, 1956, setting forth its reasons 
for refusing te publish Doctor Zhi- 
vago. This is, by Communist stand- 
ards, an intelligent, well-reasoned, 
and fairly restrained document that 
contrasts strangely with the editorial. 
Moreover, by quoting at length from 
the book, it acquaints the Soviet 
reader with precisely those ideologi- 
cal theses of Pasternak which al- 
legedly made the novel's publication 
impossible in the Soviet Union. 

(2) October 26. David Zaslavsky 
denounces Pasternak in Pravda in 
the most vulgar kind of Stalinist po- 
lemic. Zaslavsky, a party hack, is 
certainly not accepted as a “writer.” 

(3) October 28. Literaturnaya 
Gazeta prints a joint resolution of 
the board of the Union of Soviet 
Vriters, the bureau of the organiza- 
tional committee of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Union of Writers, and the presidium 
of the board of the Moscow branch 
of the R.S.F.S.R. Writers Union. In 
reporting this resolution denounc- 
ing and expelling Pasternak, the 
western press inadvertently gave the 
impression that it issued from the 
assembled Writers Union — whereas 
in fact there was no general mecting 
of any kind and it was merely the 
above-mentioned administrative or- 
gans that adopted the resolution 
“unanimously.” The published reso- 
lution is accompanied by a note on 
the discussion preceding its “unani- 
mous” adoption which contains the 
curious phrase “after a fierce de- 
bate.” This can only mean that there 
was dissent from the resolution even 
at this eminent bureaucratic level. 

(4) October 29. Pravda, one day 
late, carries the text of the resolu- 
tion expelling Pasternak from the 
Union of Soviet Writers. 

(5) October 30. Soviet papers 
publish Semichestny’s speech to a 
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mass meeting of Komsomols, which 
Khrushchev attended. Semichestny 
compares Pasternak to a pig. Only 
the official youth newspaper, Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, prints this pig 
passage. Pravda omits it. 

(6) November 1. Literaturnaya 
Gazeta has a whole page under the 
banner headline “Anger and Indig- 
nation.” The main feature is a short 
account of a general meeting of the 
Moscow branch of the Union of 
Writers, held the previous day, 
which passed a resolution urging the 
government to deprive “the traitor” 
Pasternak of his citizenship. Only 
thirteen writers are reported as tak- 
ing part in this discussion; none of 
them is in the front rank. 

(7) November 2. Pravda prints 
Pasternak’s first letter in which he 
expresses his alarm at Khrushchev’s 
“suggestion” that he be exiled. 

(8) November 6. Pravda pub- 
lishes Pasternak’s second letter re- 
nouncing the Nobel Prize, ostensibly 


because of the interpretation placed 


on his book in the West. 

(9) December 8. After nearly a 
month in which Pasternak is barely 
mentioned in the Soviet press, Prav- 
da prints the opening address by L. 
Sob~lev to the First Congress of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Writers Union, which 
contains a few scathing paragravhs 
directed at Pasternak. According to 
Pravde, these passages were greeted 
with “stormy applause.” No other 
Soviet paper found them fit to print. 


pe in the entire history of the 
Soviet Union has a press cam- 
paign been so badly orchestrated. 
(Sore important papers—including 
Izvectia—hardlv gave any coverage 
to the Pasternak affair at all.) In- 
efficiency is clearly not the expla- 
nation. Rather. it would seem to be 
a case of sheer baflement hefore an 
experience the leadership was ill- 
equipped to foresee and cope with. 
There can be no doubt, of course, 
that Khrushchev’s indignation was 
genuine—just as there can be doubt 
that it was at Khrushchev’s com- 
mand that a “popular” demonstra- 
tion was organized outside Paster- 
nak’s villa (with placards shrieking 
“Throw out the Judas!” ), or that the 
Azerbaijan Writers Union passed 
their remarkable resolution which 
declared: “Pasternak’s work is alien 
to Azerbaijan readers. It is no acci- 


dent that his books have never beep 
translated into our language.” 

But Khrushchev is not the Soviet 
Union. He may vilify Pasternak; o, 
he may—as he did recently—invite 
Lysenko (remember him?) to ad. 
dress the party’s Central Committee, 
But he cannot, apparently, always 
carry Soviet opinion, even on fairly 
official levels, along with him. 

Silence can bear effective witness, 
in its own way, to Russian realities, 
Provided, that is, western observers 
know that silence can be “news.” 


These Things Were Said 


4 I think we still have a lot of sell- 
ing and convincing to do even with- 
in the Army before people are will- 
ing to accept the ballistic missile 
as a means of transportation.—Dr, 
Wernher von Braun in a radio-tele. 
vision interview. 

€ So that day in 1952 somebody 
said: “But you can’t have a heart 
attack now. You've got to vote to- 
morrow if we have to take you there 
on a stretcher.” As I walked away 
from the polling place in that same 
autumn sunlight, I was struck down. 


... Later, I clawed my way through | 


drugs and made out foggily a small 
bare room and a little nurse, sitting 
in one corner. When I stirred, she 
jumped up and asked if there was 
anything she could do for me. | 
said: “Tell me how the election 
turned out.” She hesitated, disap- 
peared, reappeared almost at once 
and said: “A landslide for Eisen- 
hower.” I stopped fighting the seda- 
tive and fell most peacefully asleep. 
—Whittaker Chambers in the Na- 
tional Review. 

¢ The film deals with China’s rec- 
tification campaign in which parents 
denounced children and children de- 
nounced each other. The Peiping 
review says this movie “is 20 min- 
utes of sheer comedy.”—Report in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

€ Interviews with parents of nearly 
600 children in the Detroit area in- 
dicate that mothers and fathers are 
coming under the influence of a 


welfare bureaucracy which affects 


their attitudes accordingly. As time 
passes, parents of the predominant 
middle-class will spank their young- 
sters more often.—Press release from 
John Wiley & Sons, advertising The 
Changing American Parent. 
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with he Marboro Book Club 


You can have any 3 of $975 
the books shown for onlywJ-=.. 


(Comm from A TREASURY OF ART MASTERPIECES — THE 
GREEK EXPERIENCE—LOLITA~—and nine other important books 
as your introduction to membership in the MARBORO BOOK CLUB. 


The world-wide fame of A TREASURY OF ART MASTERPIECES 
has grown through each of the twenty years since first it took the art 
world by storm in 1939. The magnificence and profusion of its 650 
reproductions, the amazing fidelity of its color plates to the tones and 
hues of the original paintings that are the pride of the world’s great 
palaces and museums, have made it the best-known and most highly 
praised art book of our time. 


Even before World War II, when books priced so high were a rarity, 
art-lovers and collectors were paying $12.50 per copy. Through the 
years, and through printing after printing, hundreds upon hundreds of 
thousands have been sold at that high price to the world’s most demand- 
ing public. 


Today, the publishers have made A TREASURY OF ART MASTER- 
PIECES available again, in a superb and luxurious new edition that 
sells everywhere for $7.95. Anyone who has ever fallen under the spell 
of its superlative reproductions of the 650 masterpieces of art from the 
Renaissance to the present will tell you that it is worth far more than 
its $7.95 bookstore price. Yet it is yours for $1.25 if you wish to select it 
now as part of your Introductory-Offer privilege. 





‘ 


* The most highly praised 
art book of our time 


By exclusive arrangement with the publish- 
ers, this world-famous volume of 650 repro- 
ductions (including 161 full color plates) — 
from Giotto to Picasso—has been named a 
Selec:ion of the Marboro Book Club. 





To demonstrate the values that discerning readers can expect from the 
MARBORO BOOK CLUB, we offer you any 3 books on this. page (in- 
cluding A TREASURY OF ART MASTERPIECES, if you wish) for 
less than half of what you would otherwise pay for A TREASURY OF 
ART MASTERPIECES alone. 


THE MARBORO BOOK CLUB pools your buying power with that of others who 
share your tastes, and saves you an average of 50% on the self-same 
books you would otherwise purchase at full price. With each four selec- 
tions (or alternates) accepted at Special Members’ Prices, you receive 
a superlative bonus volume of your choice at no additional charge. 


“A GREAT BOOK" 
“Comic genius. Nabokov 
has few equals in the 

handling of the 
English language.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
“A fine book, a 
distinguished book— 
all right, then 


a 


ya . —great book.” 


we —Dorothy Parker, 


Esquire. Reach for a pencil right now and check off any three of the books shown. 
They're yours for only $3.75 with an introductory membership in the 
MARBORO BOOK CLUB. That’s a saving of as much as $21.70 on. regular 
bookstore prices. Mail the application form today, while this exclusive 
offer lasts. 


Choose any 3 of these books for $3.75 with Introductory Membership in the MARBORO BOOK CLUB! Mail your application today. 


0 ~ TeGAgyay OF ART pasren. Oo ye eS AND FUTURE KING. By (©) FROM THE N. R. F. Brilliant, his- 
1ECES. Ed. by Thomas Craven. White. The author of The toric, provocative essays by the giants 








MARBORO BOOK CLUB 


We of luxurious art book ¥.. 
lishing. The 650 great paintings of 
the Western world, from the masters 
of the Italian Renaissance to the 
present—16t in full color. 

List Price $7.95 


LOLITA. By Vladimir Nabokov. One 
of the most hotly- discussed books since 
the sensational controversy over 
Ulysses. Its subject matter has made 
the world gasp. The brilliance of its 
writing has made the world’s critics 
cheer. List Price $5.00 


BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. By 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Sartre's Philoso- 
phy of Being, including his views on 
social relations, his doctrine of free- 
dom, and existential psychoanalysis. 
635 pages. List Price $10.00 


OTHE ROOTS OF HEAVEN. By 


Romain Gary. The prize-winning 
novel of adventure and intrigue in 
Africa that the N. Y. Times calls 

most intellectually stimulating 
novel of 1958." 300,000 copies sold 
in France alone—and now a _best- 
seller in America. List Price $4.50 


FS in the Stone re-creates the 
entire Arthurian Epic. ‘Everything 
England was in the Middle Ages, 
splendid, sordid, credulous, cruel, 
horrible and holy, is in this great 
book.’’—Saturday Review 

List Price $4.95 


O VAN GOGH. By Frank Elgar. The 


long-awaited factual chronicle of his 
life and art. A great French critic 
frees the real Van Gogh from the 
romantic fable that has obscured him 
for half a century. 369 reproductions 
67 Full Color Plates. List Price $5.75 


FROM APE TO ANGEL. Totems, 
taboos, and folkways of primitive 
and not-so-primitive man. By H. R. 
Hays. The monumental book about 
the discoveries of social anthropology 
—from Darwin and Freud to Malin- 
owski and Margaret Mead. 450 pp., 
Viius. List Price $7.50 


OF LOVE AND LUST. By Theodor 
Reik. Freud's most famous pupil 
analyzes the hidden nature of mas- 
culinity and femininity, normal and 
perverse, in romantic love, in mar- 
riage, parenthood, bachelorhood, and 
spinsterhood. List Price $7.50 


of French literature from two decades 
of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
Bergson, Gide, Malraux, Maritain, 
Benda, Jalous, Larbaud, Claudel. 
Breton, Mauriac, Alain, Romains, 
and many others. Ed. by Justin 
O'Brien List Price $5.00 
THE GREEK EXPERIENCE. By Sir 
Maurice Kowra. An almost incredibly 
brilliant summing-up of the whole 
achievement of Greek civilization 
from the time of Homer to the Fall 
of Athens, with 64 full pages of rare 
photographs. The London Spectator 
calls it “A masterpiece’’—and it is. 

List Price $6.00 
MORE LIGHT ON THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS. By Millar Burrows. New 
scrolls and new interpretations, with 
translations of important recent dis- 
coveries. ‘“There is no book of greater 
range and competence in the vast lit- 
erature of the Dead Sea Scrolls."* 
—Saturday Review List Price $6.50 
AND THERE WAS LIGHT: Man's 
Discovery of the Universe: From 
Babylonia to Sputnik. By Rudolf 
Thiel. Does for Astronomy what Gods, 
Graves and Scholars did for archae- 
ology. 128 illus. _List Price $6.95 
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‘ZHIVAGO’ IN RUSSIA 
To the Editor: On a trip to the Soviet 
Union last summer, anticipating some 
interest in Boris Pasternak’s novel Doc- 
tor Zhivago, I took with me a few 
copies of the issues of The Reporter 
containing excerpts from the book. The 
reactions to my questions about Paster- 
nak and the enthusiasm with which 
the copies of The Reporter were re- 
ceived may be of interest to your read- 
ers since they preceded the award of 
the Nobel Prize to Pasternak, which 
resulted in the first real publicity of 
Doctor Zhivago in the Soviet Union. 
Pasternak was well known to virtually 
all the people with whom I came 
in contact either for his distinctive 
poetry or for his translations of the 
works of Shakespeare, Goethe, and 
Shelley. Several people were aware that 
Pasternak’s poetry had been criticized 
in official circles, but very few volun- 
teered criticism themselves. In contrast 
to the general familiarity with Paster- 
nak’s earlier work, only one young 
man, an Intourist interpreter with ex- 
tensive opportunities for contact with 
westerners, knew that he had written 
the novel which at that time had al- 
ready been acclaimed in the West as a 
great contribution to Russian literature. 
However, with the exception of one 
staunch patriot who refused to believe 
that any novel written by Boris Paster- 
nak would not be available to his 
countrymen, I found that people were 
greatly interested in the new novel 
and concerned that it had been refused 
publication in the Soviet Union. 
Unfortunately, I cannot relate indi- 
vidual reactions to the novel or to your 
magazine, since these were parting gifts. 
However, from the enthusiasm with 
which they were accepted and particu- 
larly in view of the recent furor in 
the Soviet press over the Nobel award, 
I think it fair to assume that these 
few copies of The Reporter will by this 
time have had considerable circulation 
among English-reading Soviet citizens. 
For those who have the opportunity to 
read them, your pecidls nonpoli- 
tical introduction to the excerpts and 
the excerpts themselves should do much 
to allay any suspicions as to the genuine- 
ness of the praise Doctor Zhivago had 
received in the West that may have 


been created by the vitriolic condem-’ 


nation of Pasternak’s Nobel award in 
the Soviet press. 
Georce Eppy 
Chicago 


DON’T TELL THE DEAN 

To the Editor: I heartily agree with 
Marya Mannes’s fecoeron | of the legal 
“case history” re-creations on TV (“Oyez, 
Oyez!” The Reporter, December 11). 
Yet in recommending these programs for 
drama students she forgot to mention 
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their effect on us students of law—of 
course I am assuming a difference be- 
tween law students and drama students. 
The daily afternoon version of “The 
Verdict Is Yours” has long been a favor- 
ite here at Hastings College of the Law. 
I wouldn’t want the Dean to know 
this, but it has been whispered in the 
halls that “The Verdict Is Yours” and 
“Divorce Court” are the only reasons 
some second-year students are passing 
this year’s evidence course. It is also 
rumored that these programs have seri- 
ously hampered sales in “canned” briefs 
and outlines at the local black-market 
outlet. But I wouldn’t want to be ac- 
cused of spreading such a rumor. 
Eucene Hitt 
San Francisco 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER 
To the Editor: If “The Rise and Fall 
of the Practical Sense” by Eric Hoffer 
(The Reporter, December 11) is a 
typical example of his thinking, it 
hardly seems surprising that President 
Eisenhower should be found reading 
The True Believer. Their mutual con- 
fusion over basic issues seems to be 
a generally harmonious relationship. 
Wayne O. HILi 
San Diego 


AGAINST A RAINY DAY 

To the Editor: The wise and timely 
comment of Arthur F. Burns on “Some 
Lessons of the Recession” (The Re- 
porter, December 11) is most welcome 
reading. It is resourceful in its variety 
of suggestions for combating future 
inflation and recessions, and for check- 
ing their approach. 

Dr. Burns tends to favor tax reduc- 
tion rather than public works to combat 
recession, since the latter takes so much 
time to get under way. Would it not 
also be wise, however, to plan in ad- 
vance for public works, so that we could 
speedily move into a recession emer- 
gency? During the depression of the 
1930's, President Roosevelt created a 
National Planning Committee, and fos- 
tered the creation in each state of a 
State Planning Board—its members serv- 
ing without salary—who surveyed and 
studied the local and state needs of pub- 
lic works, arranged them in the order 
of their priority and readiness to begin 
construction, etc. 

This proved valuable, but the Second 
World War directed the whole of the 
nation’s energies into other channels, 
and nearly all these planning agencies 
fell into Sal The National Planning 
Committee further was greatly handi- 
capped because it was established by 
Presidential fiat, instead of by Con- 
gressional action. 

Every state in the Union lags behind 
its immediate needs for public works— 
bridges, highways, libraries, school and 


college buildings, housing for incom. 
petents, correctional and al institu. 
tions, etc. State planning boards could 
establish and keep up a continuing 
inventory of such needs, could spur 
state and local governmental age) cies 
to acquire sites and detailed plans for 
construction, as affecting their position 
on the priority list, ete. Once a de- 
pression reared its ugly head, Conuress 
could quickly appropriate the finds, 
and within thirty or sixty days sta‘e or 
local authorities could obtain bids on 
lans already in existence, and th: de- 
ay could be reduced to a minimum. 
These inventories and _ preparations 
would also look forward to the ‘ime 
when military expenditures can be sub- 
stantially reduced and we shall eed 
a cushion of long-delayed public \ orks 
to fill the gap of employment hus 
created. 

BENJAMIN H. kizer 

Spokane 


SOUSTELLE 

To the Editor: Edmond Taylor’s w \\i 
wash article on Jacques Soustelle ( 
Enigma of Jacques Soustelle,” The Re- 
porter, December 11) totally disrey rds 
Soustelle’s avowed racist record i: Al- 
geria (“To negotiate is to surrender”) 
and his nefarious activities as chief 
censor and propagandist in France to- 
day. Taylor would have done we!! to 
have reread his own superb classic 
work on colonialism, Richer by Asia, 
and his own psychological-warfare man- 
ual, Strategy of Terror, to gain some 
understanding how Soustelle _ trans- 
formed an odious colonial régime in 
Algeria into an almost fascist state. 
Incidentally, if an election could ever 
be called a farce, it was the process by 
which seventy-one Soustellist deputies 
were chosen in Algeria. 

For a more balanced portrait of Sou- 
stelle, I would suggest Ed Korry’s article 
in the November 25 issue of Look. 
Taylor may have trouble finding this 
issue in Paris, since Soustelle’s office 
(despite his lip service to freedom of 
the press) banned it in France because 
it did not sufficiently emphasize his 
“liberal” side, as Taylor does. The real 
danger to France of Soustelle’s victory 
at the polls on November 30 is the 
crushing of the parties of the Center; 
if Soustelle has his way, the only al- 
ternatives to France will be a choice 
between the Communists and de Gaulle. 
But what happens to France when de 
Gaulle is no longer here? 

Cares R. Foster 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


BACKGROUND BY RODIN 
To the Editor: May I congratulate The 
Reporter and Mr. Charles D. Sharp for 
the picture of Vice-President Nixon on 
page 11 of the November 27 issue? The 
picture is almost too good to be ‘rue. 
Mr. Sharp was lucky to be there at the 
moment, and a genius to recognize the 
significance of what he saw. 
Mrs. Georce A. Downs 
Seattle 
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the extraordinary new 
EAST AND WEST BOOK CLUB 


offers you at 


these distinguished books 


and records from the cultures of 


the Orient and the West 


An outstanding opportunity to read the great “lost classics” of 
China and Japan, to hear the centuries-old rhythms of Asia and 
Africa, to tour exotic oriental gardens, to explore the richness 
and excitement of the cultures of East and West. 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


@ Examine the selections shown here: they are typical of the fine 
books and records regularly offered to members. You may order 
any one, two, or three items, as you wish, at only half the regular 
price. 

@ Mark off your choices, and mail the coupon to us today. Your selec- 
tions will be mailed at once. Your bill will be for only half price 
plus a small charge for postage and handling. If you are not 
delighted, simply return them within two weeks, without obligation. 


@ Should you agree to a trial membership, you will be obligated to 
purchase only 5 additional books . . . and you will receive a FREE 
bonus selection after your fourth purchase. 

The EAST AND WEST BOOK CLUB offers its members only the rare, 
the unusual and unconventional in books and records . . . brilliant 
new translations, avant-garde novels, unusual anthologies, stimu- 
lating recordings—all selected to satisfy the most discriminating 
taste. As a member you will have the opportunity to choose from 
the many different books and records offered during the year. 
Each month you will receive, without charge, the informative 
East and West Book News with a fascinating review of the forth- 
coming selection and news about the many other selections avail- 
able to members, all at Special Low Membership Prices—up to 
40% below retail. 


You choose ONLY THE BOOKS YOU WANT, by accepting the selec- 
tion, an alternate, or advising us to send you nothing at all. In 
addition to special members’ prices, members will also receive 
substantial savings through the club’s bonus plan: one book or 
tecord FREE with every four items you accept from the club 
after your special introductory offer. 


The exclusive nature of the EAST AND WEST BOOK CLUB dictates a 
limited membership. We urge you to act today to assure yourself 
of becoming a member. 


fueiice with membership 


Choose as many as 3 of these exciting books and records. 
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“The most meaning ful 


comment on the race 


situation yet made 


by a Southerner.”* 


THE 
SOUTHERN 
HERITAGE 


by JAMES McBRIDE 
DABBS 


A classic statement of the enlight- 
ened Southern view of race rela- 
tions in the long perspective of 
history. 


“A forthright appeal to reason. . .. 
A gracious, dignified and humani- 
tarian appeal.” —Time Magazine 


“Dabbs writes sensitively and sin- 
cerely.... His presentation against 
segregation deserves a respectful 
audience.” 

—Charleston News & Courier 


“A cogent and thoughtful state- 
ment. .. . It is a ‘must’ book... 
that combines earnestness with a 
fine flair for writing.” 

—Chicago Tribune 


“A sincere, eloquent testimony by 
a man of dee ristian and social 
convictions.” —Ravtpw McGu1, 


New York Times Book Review 


“Dabbs...holds back no punches, 
but he does it with obvious deep 
affection for his South and its 
people.” — Washington Post 


*Hodding Carter 


$4.00 at most bookstores or 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 





WHO- WHAT- 


yo General Thomas R. 

Phillips (U.S.A., Ret.) is one 
of those experts whose prophecies 
have the annoying habit of becom- 
ing fact. Back in 1954 he predicted 
that Soviet progress in missiles and 
aircraft would enable the Soviet 
Union to surpass us in military pow- 
er by 1959. The prediction was 
greeted with incredulity; there are 
now some Very Important People 
in the Highest Quarters who wish 
they had believed ~rather than 
scoffed. A similar experience befell 
his article in The Reporter of June 
30, 1955, on “The Growing Power 
of the Soviet Air Force.” If, there- 
fore, our readers are alarmed by the 
startling implications of his article 
in this issue of The Reporter, they 
may take their consolation—for what 
it is worth—in the knowledge that 
their alarm is well grounded. Since 
1951, General Phillips has been 
military analyst for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. He contributes _fre- 
quently to military journals and has 
edited several books, among them 
The Roots of Strategy (1950) and 
Small Unit Tactics (1948)... . 
David Demarest Lloyd was admin- 
istrative assistant to President Tru- 
man from 1950 to 1953, and is now 
executive director of the Harry S. 
Truman Library. He is the author of 
Son and Stranger (1950). 


(= IssuE of revising the Senate 
rules will be the first order of 
business when that body reconvenes. 
It is, of course, very much involved 
with the prospects for civil-rights 
legislation. But it also touches on 
profound principles of Constitutional 
and political theory. The two points 
of view we present in this issue 
give, we think, a fair summary of 
the matter. Lindsay Rogers has 
been Burgess Professor of Public 
Law and Government at Columbia 
since 1929, and is a frequent con- 
tributor to The Reporter. . . . Jacob 
K. Javits, who states the case for 
the Senate revisionists, is, of course, 
the senior senator (R.) from New 
York. . .. George Bailey has written 
frequently for The Reporter on cen- 
tral and east European develop- 
ments. He lived for several years in 
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Berlin after the war, and knows it 
intimately. Our own concern for the 
fate of that city was expressed jp 
Max Ascoli’s December 11 editorial, 
“No Retreat from Berlin.” . . . Gor. 
don Shepherd is staff correspondent 
in eastern Europe of the London 
Daily Telegraph. He has contributed 
previous reportage to our pages. 


_ oe P. Coffey is a religion 
editor at Macmillan. He has 
taught philosophy at Fordham and 
St. Peter's College in Jersey City, 
and has published articles in Com- 
monweal, America, and other mag- 
azines. This is his first appearance 
in The Reporter. . . . Norman Pod. 
horetz’s criticism has appeared in 
the New Yorker, Harper's, Com- 
mentary, and other periodicals. His — 
two-part essay on Edmund Wilson 
will be considerably enlarged in a 
book on modern American writing 
that he is now working on. . . 
Herbert Feinstein teaches in the 
Department of Speech at the Uni- 
versity of California. Being by 
training a lawyer, he naturally 
gives courses in short fiction and 
poetry. He has published poetry and 
film criticism in diverse “little mag- 
azines,” including Imago and Film 
Arts. As a lawyer, he has been con- 
nected with the mammoth literary 
agency MCA, and with such lesser 
mammoths as the Fund for the Re- 
public and the Harvard Law 
School. . . . Alfred Kazin’s reviews 
and essays are a regular feature of 
our literary pages. . .. William Let 
win is Associate Professor of Indus- 
trial History at M.LT. . . . Daniel 
Schorr has just been on assignment 
in Warsaw for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. . . . Nathan Glazer 
is teaching sociology at Bennington 
this year. He is co-author with 
David Riesman of The Lonely 
Crowd and has recently finished 
editing a book: of studies on the 
housing problems of minority 
groups, to be published by the Uni- 
versity of California Press in the 
summer. . . . Nat Hentoff, another 
of our regulars, is co-editor of the 
monthly Jazz Review. 

Our cover is by Gregorio Pres 
topino, 
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MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


Here are some of the reasons why you 
will want to read this newspaper that is 
known and quoted throughout the world. 


@ Comment. The editorials of the 
Manchester Guardian are more 
than opinion providers for those 
with no ideas of their own. The 
editorials are an appeal to rea- 
son. Their weapon is the rapier. 
Not botched with prejudice, their 
argument is clean-jointed. 


@ News. Written by Manchester 
Guardian men in all parts of the 
world giving precise personal re- 
porting. For example, you will 
find both penetrating and thought 
provoking, Taya-Zinkin’s grass 
roots reporting of Indian life and 
Hessell Tiltman’s analysis of Ja- 
panese politics. 


@ American reporting. How does 
the rest of the world see America? 
Max Freed in Washing 
and Alistair Cooke in New York 
let you see how they report Amer- 
ica—a refreshing and unusual 
angle. 





@ information. Comprehensive ar- 
ticles which provide new mean- 
ing and understanding regarding 
today’s events. Such articles os 

“Lynch 

“Munich 


20 years after”, “The Anon of 
die, Dulles” and “Isreel $ = te 
tv! Ps 


@ Book reviews. Articles on art and 
music, marginal notes on London 
and the lighter side of life furnish 
you with stimulating entertain- 
ment. 


@ All the good things a newspaper 
provides will be found to a 
greater degree in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly. This edition 
is flown overnight every week 
from England and mailed to you 
in the United States. 
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Prelude to °59; With the rituals of the last two 
months of the year well behind us—mid-term elections, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas merriment—the heavy days of 
decision and reckoning are at hand. In Washington the 
legislative season gets under way. The Executive is still 
responsible for the initiation of policy but its authority 
has been weakened by a widespread awareness that its 
handling of the nation’s defense and economy has not 
been brilliant or forceful or candid. 

There are a number of things that must be said and 
published—ominous, worrisome things that one would 
love to leave unsaid and unpublished were it not for a 
sense of moral obligation that cannot be shaken off. 
What General Phillips says in the article that follows 
belongs in this category. For quite a while we have been 
told that the balance of terror guaranteed peace in our 
time. This presupposed an approximate balance or 
equivalence between the two superpowers. 

This balance, General Phillips proves, has now been 
upset. The Russians are ahead of us in both IRBMs 
and ICBMs. They have more of these weapons, and are 
in condition to hit most of the bases where our retalia- 
tory potential lies. This assumes of course that the Rus- 
sians will be the ones who start total war. We couldn't 
because of the way we are made—an impediment that 
now has been redoubled by the near-perfect system of 
defense the Russians have developed. 


Yet government spending has been going up so much 
that every time a new budget is presented to Congress, 
the hair of the administration’s leaders gets curlier and 
curlier. It is said that the major cause for increased 
expenditure is the defense budget. This, David Lloyd 
proves, is plainly untrue. 

As the Rockefeller Report has stated, “we can afford 
what.has to be done to assure our security. . . . Indeed, 
we cannot afford less.” The CED Report reaches essen- 
tially the same conclusion—not to mention the still 
classified Gaither Report. This means that our economy 
must be subjected to far stricter controls if its growt/: is 
to be sustained,.the danger of inflation checked—and, 
above all, if its major sectors are to enjoy a secure 
measure of freedom and responsibility. 

We are losing the armament race with Soviet Russia, 
just as our economy is losing the momentum oj ils 
growth. The causes are the same: reluctance to tliink 
and plan ahead. In a way, we were better off when the 
first sputnik went into orbit. Then, we were scared and 
forced to think. Now, many of us feel reassured because 
the silence of outer space is broken by the garbled 
words of the President’s message. 

On all those subjects—defense expenditure, contro! o| 
our economy, our present and prospective leaders—-we 
are going to have quite a number of things to say duiing 
1959.—M.A. 


The Growing Missile Gap 


Is the time coming soon when the Soviet Union 


could launch an attack without fearing retaliation? 


THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, Brigadier General, U.S.A. (Ret.) 


“Nw IT SUFFICES to press but one 
button, and not only airfields 
and means of communication of 
various headquarters but whole cit- 
ies will be blown sky-high, whole 
countries can be destroyed,” Soviet 
Premier Nikita S$. Khrushchev told 
the graduates of the military acad- 
emies at a reception in Moscow on 
November 14. On another occasion 
recently, he declared that he had 
only to press one button and Tur- 
key would be destroyed in a day. 
Khrushchev was speaking of the 
capabilities of the thousands of bal- 
listic missiles that the Soviet Union 
now has emplaced around its perim- 
eter, mostly on its western fron- 
tiers. 
These statements, and many oth- 
ers of similar tone, were made for 
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internal consumption and not for 
foreign propaganda. From long ex- 
perience our intelligence agencies 
take them seriously and confirm 
the basis for them. Some of Khru- 
shchev’s confidence comes from his 
having personally witnessed’ last 
year the firing of a super intercon- 
tinental missile—probably the one 
he told Senator Hubert M. Hum- 
phrey had a range of 14,000 kilo- 
meters (8,699 miles). On another 
occasion he saw the firing of missile 
salvos of half a dozen each at fire 
ranges of from two hundred to 
twelve hundred miles. 

In Washington, many officials be- 
lieve that the Soviet move to drive 
the Allies out of Berlin, the most 
critical event since the Second World 
War in its implications for the West, 


is a result of Khrushchev’s convic- 
tion of Soviet military superiority, 
achieved after years of the most in- 
tense and frantic effort. Khrushchev 
believes that his missiles can now 
destroy a major portion of the West's 
retaliatory bombing force, and that 
any bombers that might survive a 
missile attack are rapidly being made 
obsolete by such Soviet air delense 
as interceptors twice the speed ol 
sound and guided air-defense rock- 
ets with a range of a hundred miles 
and armed with nuclear warheads. 
This is what constitutes the “mis- 
sile gap,” a period during which the 
Soviet Union has the means to blunt 
much of the power of the West's re- 
taliatory bomber force, and during 
which it has operational missiles in 
great numbers that we cannot de- 
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fend ourselves against. In contrast 
to the Soviet Union, with operation- 
al missiles of all possible useful 
ranges, the United States has no op- 
erational ballistic missile with a 
range of more than two hundred 
miles—the range of the Army’s Red- 
stone. 


pe ARE credible reports based 
on intelligence sources that the 
Soviet Union has manufactured 
about 20,000 ballistic missiles with 
ranges from 150 miles to 6,000 miles 
and has tested and fired more than 
a thousand of them. The majority 
of these are in the short, medium, 
and intermediate ranges. Missiles 
with ranges up to 800 or 1,000 miles 
have been in battle positions in the 
hands of troops for three years. The 
1,800-mile intermediate-range missile 
has been operational for two years, 
and the intercontinental missile was 
operational in small numbers a year 
ago. 

Joseph Alsop published~ figures 
last July based on U.S. intelligence 
estimates that we would have no 
ICBMs in 1959 while the Russians 
would have 100; 30 versus 500 in 
1960; 70 versus 1,000 in 1961; 130 
versus 1,500 in 1962; and 130 versus 
2,000 in 1963. These were described 
by Pentagon sources as optimistic 
for the Soviet Union. There is, how- 
ever, every reason to believe that the 
Russians will meet this estimate of 
their capability. Khrushchev, in his 
thesis for the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, stated on November 14: 
“The production of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles has been success- 
fully organized.” Robert Hotz, ed- 
itor of Aviation Week, whose sources 
of information are usually reliable, 
states that the Soviet Union is now 
manufacturing more than fifteen in- 
tercontinental missiles monthly. It is 
also reported by a reliable source 
that the Soviet Union has already 
manufactured five hundred intercon- 
tinental-missile frames. 


‘Everything’s Just Dandy’ 

Meanwhile, administration officials 
have been busy denying the U.S. lag. 
The United States has no opera- 
tional missiles of intermediate and in- 
tercontinental range and no ballistic 
missiles at all for distances between 
200 miles and the intermediate range 
of about 1,500 miles. And yet Under 
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Secretary of Defense Donald A. 
Quarles, in an address to the Armed 
Forces Staff College on January 24, 
declared: “In the important area of 
long-range ballistic missiles we are 
in a ‘nip and tuck’ race in which 
neither side could, with assurance, 
be said to be ahead.” Defense De- 
partment Director of Guided Mis- 
siles William M. Holaday declared 
last April 28: “It is my personal view 
that the status of the over-all Soviet 
missile development is no better than 
our own at the present time.” 

But at about the same time Lieu- 
tenant General James M. Gavin was 
writing in his book, War and Peace 


in the Space Age: “Now that the So- 
viets have an inventory of ICBMs, 
these will constitute their long- 
range striking force.” In an inter 
view in the Reader's Digest for 
April, 1958, General Curtis LeMay 
said: “I do not believe they [the Rus- 
sians] have operational ICBMs in 
any quantity,” implying that they 
did have them in small numbers. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson (D., 
Washington), who, like others I 
have quoted, has access to intelli- 
gence information, stated last Janu- 
ary 30: “By either this year or next 
year, our entire system of overseas 
bases will be exposed to Russian 
IRBM attack. Next year, or the year 
thereafter, the strategic airbases in 
our own country will become ex- 
posed to Soviet ICBM assault. 


Meanwhile, vital bases here at home 
are now open to enemy missiles from 
the sea.” 

Writing in the Space Journal for 
December, Donald C. Wakeford of 
the Huntsville Arsenal says that So- 
viet launching sites for interconti- 
nental and intermediate-range mis- 
siles “have been pinpointed and 
ballistic flights of their major weap- 
ons have apparently been tracked by 
radar from Turkey. They also have 
two intercontinental missiles—the 
T-3 and the T-3a—which are in oper- 
ation and which can carry hydrogen 
warheads.” 

The fact is that the United States 
has located at least seven Soviet 
ICBM launching sites in western 
Russia, and knows where the nuclear 
warheads are stored. The Japanese 
have reported the location of five 
launching sites in the Far East. 
There are hundreds of operational 
launching sites for medium- and in- 
termediate-range missiles in the So- 
viet Union, East Germany, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. 


The Built-in Satellite 


According to German sources, the 
Russians were working on a rocket 
motor of 500,000 pounds of thrust in 
1950. It was reported to be opera- 
tional in 1954 and to comprise the 
first-stage rocket of the Soviet T3a 
intercontinental missile. Sputnik III, 
weighing a ton and.a half, was put 
into orbit by a single-stage rocket, 
whose thrust is calculated by U.S. 
experts to be about 825,000 pounds. 
This probably is the first stage of the 
super-rocket which Khrushchev says 
can reach anywhere in the world 
and which is undoubtedly the same 
rocket he told Senator Humphrey 
about. The U.S. National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Agency has just let a 
contract for the development of a 
rocket with a million pounds of 
thrust, but it will not be operational 
for several years. 

The second Atlas _ successfully 
launched by the Air Force was aimed 
skyward and went into orbit. In the 
final-stage rocket of this missile were 
a few scientific instruments. The press 
and radio made false comparisons be- 
tween the weight of Sputnik III and 
the orbiting Atlas missile. The fact 
that the latter was heavier than 
Sputnik III means little. Most of its 
weight is accounted for by the final- 
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stage rocket, which is an integral 
part of the “satellite.” The important 
thing is the payload launched into 
orbit. In this case, the Atlas was 
able to carry about 150 pounds of 
payload into orbit, while the last 
Soviet Sputnik, still orbiting, has a 
payload of 2,919 pounds—or about 
twenty times as great as the Atlas 
payload. 


Ww DO ALL THE administration 
spokesmen pretend that we are 
in a “nip and tuck” race with the 
Soviets? One reason was given by 
Holaday in the address previously 
quoted. He admitted that there was 
some conflict between the obligation 
to keep our people informed of the 
dangers the country faces and the 
obligation to maintain the West's 
confidence in our leadership and 
strength. Former Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson justified 
keeping the situation from the pub- 
lic by asking, “Why scare the people 
to death?” It seems probable that an- 
other reason is that the administra- 
tion wants to hold down the demand 
for more military expenditure that 
would be forthcoming if the public 
were aroused. 


‘I Say It Isn’t a Gap’ 


The President, questioned about 
the missile gap during a press con- 


ference on August 27, declared: 
“There is still a long ways to go 
before the airplane, I would say, is 
made completely obsolete. So while, 
if there is any gap, I am quite cer- 
tain that our enormous strength in 
fine long-range airplanes is—I say it 
isn’t a ‘gap’... in my opinion, the 
airplane takes care of that deficien- 
cy.” The President's statement shows 
that he had not been briefed on re- 
cent calculations by the Air Force, 
which have modified the idea that 
bombers are substitutes for missiles 
as long as they can evade guided 
rockets and manned _ interceptors. 
Calculations on the eftectiveness of 
ballistic missiles against surface air- 
base installations, which I will am- 
plify later, show that ballistic mis- 
siles are a greater threat to the 
manned bomber than even the best 
air defenses and that in case of a sur- 
prise attack the majority of these 
bombers will never get into the air. 

The question of whether the U.S. 
bomber force can fill the missile gap 
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in the immediate future depends 
upon two questions: 

q Can the Soviets with a surprise 
missile attack destroy a major por- 
tion of the U.S. bomber force on its 
bases? 

@ Will the Soviet air defenses 
cause such heavy losses in the retalia- 
tory bomber force that it is, in effect, 
neutralized? Linked to this question 
is whether United States electronic 
countermeasures, diversionary mis- 
siles, and attacks on Soviet air de- 
fenses will be able to decrease the 
effectiveness of the defenses mate- 
rially. 

The first question must be divided 
into two parts: What is the Soviet 
threat to sAc overseas bases? What is 
the Soviet missile threat to sac bases 
in the United States? 

The Russians have thousands of 
missiles emplaced and ready to fire 
on U.S. overseas bases. Their missiles 
are known to be accurate within 
about two-tenths of one per cent of 
their range. This is adequate for use 
with a nuclear warhead at these 
ranges. One scientist, with access to 
U.S. intelligence in the course of his 
work, told me that we might as well 
throw away our overseas bases for 
all the value they would have in a 
full-scale war. This, however, does 
not mean that they should be aban- 
doned now, since they would have 


great value in anything less than 
full-scale war. 

Nor does it mean that the U.S. 
bomber forces on the bases would be 
completely wiped out. Sac keeps 
from six to twenty per cent of its 
bombers, depending upon the situa- 
tion, in the air at all times, so these 
will not be destroyed in a surprise 
attack. Nor will all missile attacks 
be successful. Nevertheless, Air Force 
planners talk in terms of the loss of 
seventy-five per cent of the aircraft 
on overseas bases in a full-scale sur- 


prise nuclear attack. In addition to 
the sac bases overseas, there are some 
three thousand U.S. and Allied tac- 
tical aircraft, more than half of 
which could carry nuclear weapons 
to European Russia. It cannot be 
anticipated that all of them could 
be destroyed on their bases, but a 
great many could be. 


U.S. Deterrence: 
From Massive to Minimum 


The calculations by which the scien- 
tists and military planners reach the 
conclusion that Soviet ballistic miis- 
siles are such a total threat to the 
U.S. strategic bomber force are com- 
plex. But these calculations are re- 
sulting in a whole new strategy olf 
war, which—together with the lag in 
missile development in the United 
States—is ending up in a_ theory 
called “minimum deterrence.” In 
essence the theory admits that a large 
portion of our present forces cannot 
survive a large-scale surprise missile 
attack. Our remaining retaliatory 
forces would be unable to knock out 
hostile offensive bases but might de- 
stroy thirty or fifty cities. Our retalia- 
tory threat, instead of being over- 
whelming, as we have considered it 
in the past, with its first target the 
enemy's offensive forces, now be- 
comes a threat which declares to a 
potential enemy: “If you attack my 
military bases, I will respond with 
what I have left by attacking your 
major cities.” The steady improve- 
ment in Soviet military posture, with 
no relative improvement in our own, 
has reduced us to this unenviable 
position. 

The following calculations, based 
on public information of the effec- 
tiveness and accuracy of Soviet mis- 
siles, demonstrate how important 
missiles have become in the latest 
strategic thinking. It is assumed that 
there are four hundred nato and 
US. airbases eight hundred to twelve 
hundred miles distant from Soviet 
missile installations. The announced 
accuracy of Soviet missiles at that 
range is a probable error of two 
miles (meaning half of them will ‘all 
this close to the target), and the ex- 
plosive force of the Soviet missile 
warheads is five megatons (five mil- 
lion tons of TNT), which is capable, 
according to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, of destroying all but 
the heaviest surface structures with- 
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in a radius of 6.2 miles and killing 
eighty-five per cent of the human 
beings within this area. (The five- 
megaton bomb that Humphrey re- 
ported was in reality the Soviet 
five-megaton missile warhead.) Cal- 
culation shows that an average of 
two missiles would have to be fired 
to obtain a ninety per cent possibili- 
ty of destroying an airbase. Eight 
hundred missiles would be sufficient 
to wipe out the major part of Allied 
airpower overseas. 


Ww CANNOT the Allies wipe out 
Soviet missile bases? Here comes 
the awful mathematics of missiles. 
The U.S. missiles have a warhead of 
from one-third to one-fifth the power 
of the Soviet warhead. There have 
not been enough firings to determine 
accuracy realistically, but at the pres- 
ent time our missiles are not 
more than three-quarters as accurate. 
With these disadvantages, calculation 
shows that it would take thirty-three 
U.S. missiles to give a ninety per cent 
assurance of destroying a hidden or 
underground Soviet missile installa- 
tion. This is based on the assumption 
that the bomb would have to be a 


surface burst within a quarter of a 
mile from the installation; the lip 
of the crater extends that far. 

It would take fifteen Soviet mis- 
siles, with their heavier warheads, to 
destroy an Allied underground mis- 
sile-launching pad. To destroy nine- 


ty per cent of a thousand USS. 
pads, fifteen thousand Soviet missiles 
would be required, while thirty-three 
thousand U.S. missiles would be 
needed to destroy ninety per cent of 
a thousand Soviet pads. For either 
side, the effort to destroy missiles 
emplaced in underground or hard- 
ened pads, or effectively concealed, 
is so great that it is not a feasible 
objective with present missile accu- 
tacy and warheads. If both sides had 
missiles underground or hidden, 
there would be a standoff, since 
neither side could destroy the retalia- 
tory force of the other. But when one 
side has missiles and the other de- 
pends upon airbases which cannot be 
hidden and can be destroyed with 
relative ease, the situation of the 
latter is calamitous. It has only a 
“minimum deterrent” and is a vic- 
tim of the missile gap. ; 

The situation is more favorable 
with regard to Strategic Air Com- 
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mand retaliatory bases in the United 
States. Soviet intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles now operational are too 
few in number to be a serious threat 
to all the sac bases in the United 
States. Calculations of missile prob- 
ability of hitting and destruction at 
this range indicate that six—instead 
of two—Soviet intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles would have to be fired 
at each base to give a ninety per cent 
probability of destruction. 

If official estimates of Soviet pro- 
duction of intercontinental missiles 
are accurate, the threat will become 
serious within two years and over- 
whelming in three. The whole retali- 
atory and deterrent capacity of sac, 
both overseas and at home, can be 
wiped out by 1961 or 1962. 


Quiet, Deep, and Deadly 


There is also a real threat trom sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missiles. 
Marshal of the Soviet Air Force K. A. 
Vershinin said in an interview Sep- 
tember 8, 1957: “Submarines have 
also become formidable weapons as 
they can be used to shell coastal cities 
and even other targets with rocket 
weapons carrying atomic and hydro- 
gen warheads.” Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover declared last September 29: 
“It is common knowledge that the 
Soviets can now launch from their 
submarines missiles with a range of 
at least 200 miles. Before too long 
missiles from submarines will reach 
any target in the United States.” 
Earlier last year Rickover said he 
was being conservative in saying “at 
least 200 miles.”” A November, .1957, 
article in Soviet Fleet, the official 


newspaper of the Soviet Navy, as- 
serted: “Submarines are armed with 
rockets [ballistic missiles] with a fir- 
ing range of 1,200 kilometers [about 
745 miles] which can be launched 
from subsurface and surface posi- 
tions.” This report can be given full 
credence. It is not official propa- 
ganda, since it was published in a 
professional paper read by naval of- 
ficers who would know if it were 
false. 

It has been well known for some 
time that the Russians have had 
submarine-launched solid-propellant 
ballistic missiles. The one referred to 
in Soviet Fleet is the Comet II. They 
also have an operational ballistic 
missile, towed in a container by a 
submarine and capable of being 
launched underwater. Its range is 
about 400 miles. An experimental 
missile of this type has a range of 
more than 1,300 miles. Three of 
them can be towed by a 1,500-ton 
submarine. Such missiles are prob- 
ably designed to be anchored in 
place and fired by remote control. 

The U.S. Navy has recently de- 
classified an intelligence report to 
the effect that the Soviet Union has 
fifty ballistic-missile-firing subma- 
rines. Another report from naval 
sources stated that there had been a 
thousand sightings of Soviet sub- 
marines in three years in the western 
Atlantic. Senator Jackson declared in 
a press release last January 22: “Our 
best military intelligence is that the 
Russians have been working on com- 
prehensive radar charts of the Unit- 
ed States coastlines. This means that 
a Soviet submarine commander will 
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be able to surface 100 miles off the 
American coastline, take radar fixes 
for position and launch his missiles 
with frightening accuracy.” In addi- 
tion there are reliable reports that 
Soviet submarines are constantly on 
station off the U.S. coastline, are reg- 
ularly relieved, and _ occasionally 
crews are exchanged. 

The Russians have, according to 
ofhcial naval statements, about five 
hundred submarines, of which two 
hundred to 250 are long-range ocean 
types. The editors of Missiles and 
Rockets stated in their October, 1957, 
issue: “the Red Fleet uses Arctic 
waters as a proving ground and test 
range, and a large portion of the 
submarine fleet is being equipped 
for missile handling. These subma- 
rines with IRBMs can do what the 
ICBM is not yet ready to do.” 

In the face of such evidence, Sec- 
retary of the Air Force James H. 
Douglas told the Air Force Associa- 
tion last October: “We know also 
that the Soviets could be developing 
ballistic missiles to launch from sub- 
marines. Factual evidence in this area 
is lacking.” The President was asked 
in April during a press conference 
about reports that Soviet submarines 
were reconnoitering American ter- 
ritorial waters. He replied: “As a 
matter of fact, I don’t know what 
has been stated. I don’t know of any 
facts that haven't been published. 
But you are making a statement that 
there is a, rather a campaign, along 
our coasts. You'll have to get the 
facts on that one because I haven't 
any such facts.” Rear Admiral Raw- 
son Bennett, Chief of Naval Re- 
search, testified before Congress in 
1957, “At this point we are not in a 
very rapid state of advance in anti- 
submarine warfare.” 

Last August, the Underseas War- 
fare Advisory Panel to the Military 
Applications Committee of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy released a report that stated: 

“The Soviets could mount a devas- 
tating nuclear attack [from subma- 
rines] against the United States early 
in the 1960s; 

“Our existing defenses could not 
stop such a missile attack; 

“No weapons system now in exist- 
ence, even on an experimental basis, 
offers an adequate defense against 
non-snorkeling submarines which 
run quiet and deep.” 
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However, despite Senator Jack- 
son’s fears of their “frightening accu- 
racy,” ballistic missiles launched 
from submarines are inherently in- 
accurate. To thé normal low degree 
of accuracy of a long-range missile 
they add the inaccuracy of location 
of the ship’s position and problems 
of launching from an unstable plat- 
form. (This is equally true of the 
U.S. Navy's Polaris, of which one 
submarine and fifteen missiles may 
be operational in 1960 or later.) For 


this reason, submarine-launched mis- ' 


siles are not so serious a threat to 
sac bases in the United States as 
land-based missiles are to our over- 
seas bases. However, it can be éx- 
pected that sac bases near the coast 
would be the object of attack by 
Soviet missile-launching submarines. 


McElroy Said It 

The official conclusion from these 
considerations, both in the Soviet 
Union and in the United States, is 
that bombers still are needed where 
accuracy is essential. One B-52 can 
carry twenty-five or more bombs, 
each with an explosive yield equal 
to that of the warhead of U.S. ballis- 
tic missiles. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Soviet ballistic missiles, 
with warheads of five-megaton ex- 
plosive capacity, are three to five 
uumes more powerful than compara- 
ble U.S. missiles of the same type. 
The rockets to carry these Soviet 
warheads were designed before the 
art of packing great nuclear explo- 
sive power in small packages had 
been perfected. The Soviet T-3 inter- 
continental missile, for example, has 
about twice the thrust of the U.S. 
Atlas. 

The United States has no opera- 
tional intermediate or intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles, so bombers will 
have to do the job if they can. They 
are the preferred means of delivery 
if they can make delivery. Whether 
or not those that are left after a 
missile attack are able to penetrate 
to their target is the second vital 
question that determines the extent 
of the missile gap. 

It is known that the Russians 
have developed an advanced air- 
defense guided missile similar to the 
U.S. Nike Hercules. It carries a nu- 
clear warhead, has a range of about 
a hundred miles, homes on the tar- 
get by infrared, and is reported to 


be able to outmaneuver any air- 
plane. Its kills are reported as nine- 
ty-eight per cent. The Russians are 
known to be building a wholly new 
air-defense system at a frantic rate. 
This system, about twice as large as 
that of the United States, uses radar 
and computers similar to our SAGE 
system. The Russians have two types 
of Mach 1.9 interceptors (about 1,300 
miles per hour) in operation—the 
MIG-21 and the Sukhoi Delta, and 
supersonic all-weather interceptors. 
Their radar is reported to be supe- 
rior to that used in the USS. air 
defense system. 

In testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee on No- 
vember 20, 1957, in response to a 
question about how long our bomb- 
ers would be effective as a deterrent 
—in other words, when would Soviet 
air defenses neutralize them—Secre- 
tary of Defense Neil H. McElroy 
said: “I would believe that would 
be true [that they could get through 
Soviet air defenses] certainly for a 
year, and I think, in my judgment, 
it would be equally true two years 
from now.” Representative George 
H. Mahon (D., Texas), who is brieled 
on such matters, was less optimistic. 
He said: “I have felt confident in 
our position of mutual deterrence 
during the past twelve months, but 
I do not feel as confident about the 
next two years as I have previously 
es 


+ ee Air Force has long been com- 


mitted to the thesis that the 
bomber always gets through. But it 
has never been up against anything 
like guided air-defense missiles. It is 
working frantically on counter-radar 
measures, on decoy missiles, some in- 
tercontinental and some carried by 
bombers, on bomber-carried 600- to 
800-mile ballistic missiles, on diver- 
sionary tactics, on saturating the 
control systems of the defense, anc 
finally on preliminary destruction o! 
the air defenses by missiles to clea! 
a relatively safe route. 

Electronic countermeasures have 
not lived up to the early hopes 
placed in them. The ground elec- 
tronic systems can shift frequency ) 
pressing a button, and can do so 
much faster than the airplane equip- 
ment can detect the new frequency 
and jam it. Infrared homing devices 
cannot be jammed by any known 
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means. Bomber-launched ballistic 
missiles will be even less accurate 
than submarine-launched missiles 
and of low yield. Decoy missiles, al- 
though painted to give a radar re- 
flection similar to the bomber, will 
unquestionably be sorted out and 
identified in time, just as is alumi- 
num chaff (strips of aluminum foil 
scattered through the air to confuse 
radar trackers). The main hope at 
present is saturation of the defenses 
or their preliminary destruction. 
Saturation, sending in more aircraft 
from different directions than there 
are control systems, means heavy 
losses, even though some _ get 
through. Whether or not the air de- 
fenses can be knocked out in advance 
is unpredictable. But our bombers 
will also have to meet and pass the 
air-to-air guided missiles armed with 
nuclear warheads that Soviet inter- 
ceptor aircraft will hurl against them. 

The most hopeful measures against 
air defenses is to fly close to the 
ground where radar is ineffective. 
This uses fuel at an astronomical 
rate, since current jet bombers are 
built for flying at high altitudes. 
Nevertheless, the Air Force has mod- 
ified its B-47 fleet so that the medi- 
um bombers can carry out what is 
known as toss bombing—where the 
bombers approach low, soar skyward 
to hurl the bomb in a high trajec- 
tory, and then escape by getting back 
close to the ground. There is a short 
period in this maneuver, however, 
when the bomber is a perfect target. 
The modification of the B-47 has 
not increased its low-altitude range, 
but has strengthened it to withstand 
the bombing maneuver. 

The effectiveness of modern air- 
defense systems against manned 
bombers probably cannot be de- 
termined except in war. In the mean- 
time, the bomber advocates are sure 
they will get through, while the air- 
defense experts are equally certain 
that losses will be so great that the 
bomber force will disappear after a 
lew raids. 

In contrast to the U.S. Air Force's 
continuing faith in bombers, Soviet 
Air Marshal Vershinin said in the 
interview previously quoted: “Bomb- 
ers are, of course, still being built. 
[The Russians are building four in- 
tercontinental bombers a ‘month.] 
And the United States lays particular 
emphasis on making them. But rock- 
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et weapons today make questionable 
the wisdom of developing bomber 
forces because the former are more 
dependable and surer weapons. For 
a rocket to fail to reach the target 
is practically out of the question. 
None of the modern anti-aircraft 
means are effective against them.” 


A Bird in the Bush 


The United States has been busy for 
three years counting its missiles be- 
fore they are hatched. Atlas ICBM 
has had two successful full-scale tests. 


Thor IRBMs have also had two 
successful full-scale tests; but even 
before they had any, one or more had 
been sent to Great Britain as oper- 
ational missiles, although it was esti- 
mated that their reliability was con- 
siderably less than fifty per cent. The 
Jupiter IRBM has had two success- 
ful full-scale tests. Polaris has had no 
successful full-scale test. All our tests, 
except the two latest Thor tests, have 
been fired by scientists and not by 
soldiers. In the last test of Jupiter, 
supposed to be the final test firing 
of this missile by scientists, the 
Jupiter blew up on its launching 
pad, so the scientists will have an- 
other go at it. 

In England, on April 23, 1956, 
Khrushchev declared: “I am quite 
sure that we will have a guided mis- 
sile with a hydrogen warhead that 
can fall anywhere in the world.” 

Was this an idle boast? Intelli- 
gence since then indicates that it 
was not. The Russians had fired 
their ICBMs in the northern missile 


range along the Siberian coast to 
distances of more than 3,000 miles. 
The problems of accurate guidance 
and nose-cone re-entry had not been 
solved, but the propulsion problem 
had. Late in 1956 the Russians 
started testing their ICBM at the 
missile range north of the Caspian 
Sea, extending 4,500 miles to the 
Kamchatka Peninsula. They have 
made more than fifty test firings; 
how many were successful full-scale 
tests we do not know. When Khru- 
shchev made his boast, the Russians 


were undoubtedly ahead of where 
we are now in missile development. 

Although the U.S. missile program 
has had very great success after a 
slow start, the production program 
has always been inadequate. Only 
twelve to fifteen intermediate squad- 
rons, 200 to 250 missiles, were pro- 
grammed. Only twenty interconti- 
nental squadrons were programmed, 
fewer than 200 missiles. Half of 
these ICBMs may be lost in the 1960 
budget. 


QO” SIGHTS appear to have been 


set so low because of lack of 
understanding of the nature of mis- 
siles. Artillery has a recognized range 
of error and it is never hoped to hit 
a target with one shot. Dozens may 
have to be fired on a single target. 
Missiles are like artillery, only 
their error is measured in miles, 
rather than yards. In preparing to 
retrieve the Atlas warhead after its 
recent 6,325-mile flight, an area 
about thirty miles in diameter was 
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watched. This indicates an estimated 
circular probable error of fifteen 
miles’ radius. The reported Soviet 
error for 5,000 miles is ten miles. 
But the point is that to ensure hit- 
ting a target with Atlas, or any other 
long-range missile, a number of 
shots, or a salvo—the numbers needed 
being dependent upon the expected 
error, the size of the burst, and the 
extent of the target—is required. 

Considering the low degree of ac- 
curacy and the unreliability of the 
U.S. intercontinental missiles, our 
twenty squadrons would give us, 
when we have them, a chance at 
about twenty targets. With the in- 
termediate-range missile, our twelve 
or fifteen squadrons would give us 
perhaps thirty or forty targets. A 
Polaris submarine, with fifteen mis- 
siles of still lower accuracy, could 
take on two or three targets. 

The argument made by those who 
are satisfied with or who justify these 
programs is that solid-propellant 
rockets, the Minuteman and the 
land-based version of Polaris, will 
be coming in soon. But no one re- 
ally knows how soon. The problems 


involved in getting satisfactory com- 
bustion with chunks of solid propel- 
lant eight and more feet in diameter 
are far from solved. General LeMay 
said August 23 that the Minuteman 
“is at least several years from being 
a fact, but research and develop- 
ment leading to this system is well 
on its way.” But in the meantime 
production orders on other missiles 
has been limited. The United States 
is letting go a bird in the hand for a 
bird in the bush. 


Ww IS NEEDED now to start clos- 
ing the missile gap, a gap that 
currently is widening, is to build sev- 
eral times more than are now planned 
of the missiles that already have been 
developed and are in early produc- 
tion—the Jupiter and Thor IRBMs 
and the Atlas and Titan ICBMs. It is 
surprising that although the hard- 
ened missile pads now planned for 
these missiles cost two-thirds as 
much as the missiles themselves, no 
reserve missiles are being provided 
that can be fired after the first ones 
have been used. It is like putting a 
cannon into battle line with only one 


shell for it to fire. Behind this pecu- 
liar planning are such reasons as 
economy in defense, unwillingness to 
spend on weapons that soon may be. 
come obsolete, slowness in accepting 
the awful mathematics of missiles 
and evaluating their effect on strat. 
egy, and, most important of ail, the 
unwillingness of top civilian officials 
of the government to accept incon. 
testable intelligence reports of Soviet 
advances. 

Recent successful developmental 
tests of our ballistic ‘missiles inc icate 
that the hard work and expend itures 
of the past three years are be. 
ginning to pay off. But these tesis 
should not blind us to the fact that 
it’s going to be a long time before we 
have an adequate number of opera- 
tional ballistic missiles. 

The missile gap need not neces- 
sarily mean war. But when the 
Communists are certain that the West 
is too weak and confused to stand 
against them, crises caused by Com. 
munist pressures all over the world 
may be expected to succeed each 
other in orderly procession as Com- 
munist expansion moves ahead. 


The Sham Battle over ‘Spending’ 


Can we afford the extravagance of thrift and drift? 


DAVID DEMAREST LLOYD 


HE PRESIDENT has announced that 

he will devote his remaining 
years in the White House to a cam- 
paign against government spending. 
To prove that this is not an idle 
threat, the directives have gone out 
to the departments to slash their 
budget estimates and the usual ex- 
penditures ceiling has been slapped 
on the Defense Department, throw- 
ing the procurement of military hard- 
ware into the customary turmoil and 
confusion. The Democratic leaders, 
still smarting under the President's 
campaign rhetoric, have announced 
that they are not “spenders” either, 
and that when the budget comes to 
Capitol Hill they will slash it as they 
have before. The stage is thus set for 
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the great yearly spectacle of the econ- 
omy drive—and this when the coun- 
try is still not entirely out of the re- 
cession doldrums, the Soviets are 
pulling ahead of us in armament and 
initiative, and our unmet needs for 
every form of public improvement, 
from schools to roads, cry out for 
more, not less, public spending. 
Only the naive, however, would 
conclude from all this—or even from 
the President's statement that he will 
present a balanced budget of about 
$77 billion—that Federal expendi- 
ture will be cut substantially. After 
the ceremonial struggle has been 
staged, the budget and the rate of 
spending will remain about the same. 
Still unanswered will be the question 


of whether this result is good enough 
for what the nation needs. Yet it is 
of the greatest urgency that a [ull- 
scale debate be started on one ol the 
most fundamental issues of our time: 
the formulation of an adequate, 
sensible, and long-range policy ol 
public spending. 


I’ SPITE OF all the ritual exorcising, 
the Federal budget rises steaclily. 
Its rate of increase is generally great- 
er than the rise in the price level. 
The press and the higher levels of 
government profess to regar« this 
tendency with indignation, even with 
horror, as if it were a nervous dis 
order that could be cured by will 
power and moral preaching. 
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That the government’s expendi- 
tures show a normal and relentless 
tendency upwards may not be due to 
the wastefulness of public servants 
or to the heresies of the New Deal 
and of modern Republicanism. If 
George M. Humphrey could not cut 
down government spending, who 
can? Since 1954 the Eisenhower 
budget expenditures have been fol- 
lowing the upward trend year by 
year, rising from $64 billion in fiscal 
1955 to $79 billion in fiscal 1959. 

It is a common misconception that 
the principal reason for this upward 
trend is the cost of defense. Actually, 
expenditures for what the Budget 
Bureau calls “major national security 
purposes,” have been maintained at 
a relatively steady level. Starting 
from $13 billion in 1950, defense 
expenditures were boosted by the 
Truman defense program and the 
Korean War to a peak of almost $52 
billion in 1953. The Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration began to cut them in 
fiscal 1954 and succeeded briefly in 
reaching a low point of about $42 
billion in 1956. These major nation- 
alsecurity items are on the rise 
again, but they have not yet passed 
the fiscal 1954 mark of $47 billion. 

The rise in prices and in the cost 
of soldiers and weapons that has oc- 
curred in the intervening years means 
that these sums will buy far less de- 
fense than in 1954. In real or dollar 
terms, therefore, the national-secu- 
rity sector of the budget has not led 
the upward trend. Rather, it has 
been the sector most exposed to 
economies, because it is both the 
largest and the least understood. 

Neither is the international-aid 
part of the budget to blame for the 
general increase in government 
spending. In Truman’s time, interna- 
tional expenditures were dominated 
by the massive proportions of the 
Marshall Plan and ran around $3 
or $4 billion a year. Before- Truman 
left office these expenditures, for a 
number of reasons, had fallen to a 
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level lower than $800 million a year. 
Today they are less than a billion 
and a half. 


Whose Creeping Socialism? 

The truly significant increases are 
not in the defense and foreign-aid 
areas but in the rest of the budget— 
in the domestic functions and serv- 
ices of the Federal government. In 
1952 under Truman these domestic 
expenditures totaled $19 billion, ris- 
ing to more than $21 billion in fiscal 
1953. Under Eisenhower, they have 
continued upward, reaching $24 
billion in 1956, more than $25 
billion in 1958, and $31 billion in 
fiscal 1959. 

While the military and foreign-aid 
expenditures of the government have 
been held to roughly the same order 
of magnitude throughout the recent 
period, the domestic expenditures of 
the government have risen more than 
fifty per cent. And all this in spite of 
George Humphrey! 

If we look at the component seg- 
ments of the domestic part of the 
budget, we find that there is not one 
of them, with the exception of the 
veterans’ program, that is not bigger 
now than it was in fiscal 1950. 
The upward trend can be seen clear- 
ly by comparing the spending figures 
for fiscal 1958 with the spending 
figures for 1954, the first fiscal year 
for which the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was responsible. The figures 
for fiscal 1959 show the impact of 
the recession and are in most cases 
dramatically higher than those of 
1958. 

Federal expenditures for labor 
and welfare (which do not include 
trust-fund expenditures for Social 
Security and unemployment bene- 
fits) rose from approximately $2.5 
billion in fiscal 1954 to $3.4 billion 
in fiscal 1958. In fiscal 1959 they 
have risen another billion, a total 
increase of almost $2 billion during 
the Eisenhower years. The increase 
in expenditures for agriculture and 


agricultural resources is even more 
startling: From a level of about $2.5 
billion in fiscal 1954, the expendi- 
tures have risen to nearly $4.5 
billion 1958 and up almost $2 
billion more in 1959, for a total 
increase of close to $4 billion. This 
is the second greatest percentage in- 
crease in any major budget item and 
offers eloquent evidence of the fail- 
ure of Secretary Benson's agricultur- 
al program. It is interesting to recall 
that Charles Brannan, his predeces- 
sor, whose annual budget averaged 
about $1.5 billion in Truman’s sec- 
ond term, was pilloried for the so- 
called “Brannan Plan,” which, it was 
charged, might increase the agricul- 
tural budget as much as $2 billion. 

Close on the heels of this major 
rate of rise in the agricultural sector 
is the upward spurt of expenditures 
under the heading “Commerce and 
Housing,” which have shot up from 
an abnormal low of $800 million in 
1954 to a little more than $2 billion 
in 1958 and to almost $4 billion 
in 1959. ‘ 

Interest on the government debt 
has also increased substantially, ris- 
ing from about $6.5 billion in 1954 
to $7.7 billion in 1958. This is the 
government’s share of the cost of 
Humphrey’s high-interest policy. 

There are only two areas of the 
budget in which the rise has 
been relatively minor. The first of 
these is the field of natural re- 
sources, where the Republican op- 
position to river and water-power 
development has held expenditures 
down to an average of about $1.5 
billion a year. The other is the cost 
of running the agencies of the gov- 
ernment, which in spite of minor 
ups and downs has settled at the lev- 
el of just under $1.7 billion in 1959, 
onlv $400 million more than it was 
in 1954. 


Billions Under the Rug 


These budget figures do not reveal 
the full extent of government spend- 
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ing under Eisenhower. Items that 
used to be carried in the regular 
budget under the Truman adminis- 
tration have been transferred to the 
category of government trust funds, 
where their expenditures and rev- 
enues do not show in the budget 
totals. The most important of the 
items thus swept under the rug is 
the highway program, which used 
to be listed as an outright govern- 
ment expenditure from appropriated 
funds. In 1956, when the highway 
program was expanded, the gasoline 
excise taxes were earmarked to sup- 
port it, and the whole operation 
was dubbed “highway trust fund” 
and lumped with the Social Security 
programs. This fund will account 
for more than $2.5 billion worth of 
expenditures in 1959 and is rapidly 
running out of money. Unless the 
President gets an increase in the 
gasoline taxes, Congress will have 
to appropriate funds for this pro- 
gram, and it will reappear as a large 
program in the regular budget. 

A major expenditure that always 
used to distress the budget officials 
under the Truman administration 
was “Fanny May,” otherwise known 
as the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, which by its support 
of the secondary mortgage market 
aided in the financing of billions of 
dollars’ worth of new homes. By fis- 
cal legerdemain this operation was 
also turned into a trust fund and 
taken out of the regular budget. 
Nevertheless, this expedient did not 
result in a reduction of budgeted 
expenditures in aid of housing. Even 
with Fanny May hidden from view, 
housing expenditures have risen 
steadily since fiscal 1954. 

In comparing the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations in the 
field of domestic spending, we there- 
fore have to look behind the trust- 
fund device, and add to the Eisen- 
hower record some $2 to $3 billion 
a year more than the budget figures 
show. This would lift our total do- 
mestic expenditures for fiscal 1959 
to about $33 or $34 billion. 


ean THE POLITICAL point of view, 
one of the curious things about 
the Eisenhower administration is 
that it has not made a virtue out of 
the rising trend of domestic expendi- 
tures. Here, if ever, is the chance to 
outdeal the Fair Deal, to point with 
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pride to increased expenditures for 
welfare, for farmers, and for housing 
as evidence of a Republican concern 
for the well-being of the people. 
Such political opportunism seems to 
go against the grain even of modern 
Republicanism. 

Perhaps the explanation lies in 
the fact that the rise in’ these do- 
mestic séctors has taken- place in 
spite of and not because of the in- 
tentions of the administration. Nor, 
for the most part, have these in- 
creases been forced upon an unwill- 
ing administration by a softhearted 
Congress. The most important of 
the increases have come about be- 
cause of the automatic operation 
of existing laws governing Federal 
expenditure. Much of the increase in 
labor and welfare, for example, 
arises from the formulas fixed by 
law for determining the size of 
Federal grants-in-aid to the states for 
public assistance, including funds 
for old-age assistance, for the blind, 
dependent children, and disabled 
persons. Inevitably, the growth of 
population brings with it an increase 
in the numbers of the unfortunate, 
and an increase in Federal aid. 

There is no way of denying the 
growing needs of the country for 
welfare expenditures, but the Eisen- 
hower administration has been des- 
perately trying to curtail the respon- 
sibility of the Federal government 
to meet them. Elaborate and quite 
artificial programs have been pro- 
jected for turning certain excise 
taxes back to the states if they will 
use them to absorb the Federal 
share of such welfare programs as 
vocational education and the build- 
ing of sewage-treatment plants for 
cities. The main idea behind this 
kind of hocus-pocus is to get the 
expenditures in question out of the 
Federal budget. If this means waiv- 
ing certain Federal revenues, well 
and good; it will at least appear to 
the uninitiated as a reduction in 
Federal spending. At its last session, 
Congress would have none of this 
nonsense, and the programs and rev- 
enues remain in the budget. 

The appalling increase in agri- 
cultural spending is also due in part 
to the operation of standing legisla- 
tion. Under a price-support pro- 
gram, the government stands ready 
to absorb everything offered at the 
support level. Lower farm prices 


encourage the farmer to grow larger 
quantities in order to preserve his 
usual income. Benson, by constant 
reductions of the support-price levels, 
has driven farm prices downward 
and thus increased the amount of 
surplus offered and the amount the 
government has to buy under the 
program. With farm prices poised 
for another drop in the coming 
year, Benson's rate of spending will 
probably continue its rocketlike 
ascent. For the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration the whole thing must scem 
like a bad dream, particularly since 
the farm states are now going Deino- 
cratic. To spend as much on ‘he 
farms as Roosevelt spent for the en- 
tire national budget in the hey:lay 
of the New Deal and still to lose 
the farm vote borders on the tan- 
tastic. 

The Democrats should not gloat, 
however. Even if Benson had never 
been heard of, the decline in foreign 
markets and the rising productivity 
of American agriculture would prob- 
ably have pushed the expenditures 
of the Department of Agriculture up 
substantially over the last five to 
six years. 


Let’s Face It 


These automatic increases in Fecer- 
al spending under statutory formu. 
las are only one indication of the 
rising demand for Federal funds in 
the national economy. Bigger ap- 
propriations are constantly being 
called for, to help urban renewal, 
to clear slums, to finance housing, to 
purify water, to purify the air, to 
manage airplane traffic, to build 
hospitals, to finance medical re- 
search, to assist in education—in 
short, to alleviate the thousand and 
one growing pains of an expanding 
economy and an exploding popula- 
tion that is spreading from the cities 
out over the land, swamping the 
existing structures and resources ol 
local government, and presenting 
problems with which the state 
houses cannot cope. This rising de 
mand hammers constantly at the 
Executive and at Congress from all 
sides in ways that are politicall\ 
most potent, and not even the gates 
of hell, not to mention mere mortals 
like Humphrey and Eisenhower «nd 
Byrd, can prevail against it in the 
long run. 

The long and short of it is that 
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the Federal government is being 
compelled to assist the country in 
its process of internal economic 
growth. But because the leaders vf 
the administration disapprove of 
such assistance on _ philosophical 
grounds, Federal aid is unplanned, 
spotty, and without direction. The 
farmers get astronomical outpour- 
ings of funds, which bring them 
neither security nor stable prices, 
while the cities squabble over inade- 
quate sums for renewal, and educa- 
tion is totally neglected except in 
areas near large Federal installations. 
Rational planning is at a discount. 
For example, river dams under con- 
struction are completed, but their 
utility is diminished by ‘abandoning 
plans for supplementary units in the 
same river system and by turning 
the sites over to others for less than 
adequate exploitation. The same 
wastefulness and lack of design is 
apparent in the crazy-quilt pattern 
of protection extended to our hu- 
man resources. 

There is mounting evidence that 
the nation needs a massive infusion 
of capital expenditure for normally 
public purposes—that the backlogs 
of need for such things as schools, 
pure water, hospitals, institutions, 
and public works of all kinds are 
now so great that they threaten the 
continual growth and expansion of 
the private economy.. Business and 
industry, after all, depend on an un- 
derlying structure of public expendi- 
ture for everything from the educa- 
tion of their employees to the roads 
that carry them to work. It might be 
discovered, if the government would 
settle down to face the problem in- 
stead of fighting it, that the deficien- 
cies in these areas are now so great 
that only an unprecedented jump in 
the expenditure of Federal funds in 
the immediate future can restore the 
lagging growth rate of the economy 
as a whole. An annual increase in 
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Federal spending is inevitable any- 
way. But apparently the annual rate 
of increase we have had lately is 
not enough to do us much good. 
Rather than a steady progression, 
there may have to be a change of 
magnitudes in the nature of a muta- 
tion. 

Even a cursory look at the list 
of needs confirms this possibility. 
Add a billion more a year to expe- 
dite the highway program, plus half 
a billion for housing and urban re- 
newal, plus at least a billion for 
school construction or general aid to 
public education, with a few hun- 
dred million for fellowships and 
higher education, plus three hun- 
dred million (at least as lending au- 
thority) for depressed areas, plus an 
increase of at least thirty per cent in 
the neglected and faltering area of 
natural resources, with additional 
amounts for the purification and ex- 
pansion of the water supply. With- 
out exhausting the roster of legisla- 
tion introduced regularly at every 
Congress, you have a total approach- 
ing $5 billion to be added to the 
annual budget. And this is for do- 
mestic needs alone, taking no account 
of the problems of national defense 
or international relations. 


Where Will We Get the Money? 


Those who urge such increased Fed- 
eral spending are under obligation 
to clarify the scope and purposes of 
what they advocate and their relative 
priorities among various objectives. 
Otherwise they will perpetuate the 
same inequitable and unbalanced 
pattern that now results from the 
purely negative approach of the ad- 
ministration. This would suit the 
Eisenhowers and George Humphreys, 
who are trying to give spending a 
bad name anyway, but it will not do 
for those who regard Federal ex- 
penditures as a necessary element in 
the nation’s growth. 
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Similarly, the upper levels of gov- 
ernment and politics must agree on 
a theoretical justification of in- 
creased Federal spending. Otherwise 
the current doctrine that spending 
is an evil will be unchallenged, and 
the present spending muddle will 
persist. 

The orthodox approach is to pay 
the increased costs out of increased 
revenue. This does not necessarily 
mean raising taxes. As the economy 
grows, the government’s revenue in- 
creases, even with a stationary level 
of tax rates. Following the great 
Eisenhower tax cut of 1954, which 
lost the government $4 billion of 
revenue in the next year, the tax 
receipts of the Treasury thereafter 
shot up to a level some $4 to $6 bil- 
lion higher than they were under 
Truman’s Korean War rates, and 
they remained on this plateau until 
the recession set in. 

In recent years our Federal budget 
has hovered around eighteen per 
cent of the gross national product. 
Assuming that the gross national 
product grows at the rate of about 
five per cent a year, by 1963 it would 
be nearly $549 billion; and at a con- 
stant ratio of eighteen per cent, the 
Federal budget would be almost 
$100 billion. In other words, by the 
end of 1963, if we grow as we should, 
we shall be able to shoulder a Fed- 
eral budget of $100 billion with no 
more trouble than we now shoulder 
one of $75 billion. This would allow 
an annual increase in the Federal 
budget of $5 billion without raising 
taxes. 

To carry out this projection we 
have to make it a goal of our public 
policy to increase our output by five 
per cent a year. We are not doing 
so well now—indeed the increase has 
reached or exceeded five per cent in 
only two of the Eisenhower years— 
but we have grown at a rate of five 
per cent or better in the past, and the 
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experts agree that we can do it in 
the future. 

In the immediate future, however, 
we may need to increase expendi- 
tures more than $5 billion a year in 
order to remedy the neglect of past 
years and to meet the pressing needs 
of the cold war. Assuming that we 
grow at an annual rate of five per 
cent or better, we shall probably 
come out all right, but meanwhile 
we must either increase taxes savage- 
ly or increase the national debt. 


gp: IDEA Of an increasing national 
debt incites even more horror 
than the idea of spending. But our 
highly orthodox Republican admin- 
istration has increased the national 
debt during 1958 by some $12 bil- 
lion. Might it not be better to 
plan, deliberately, to raise the na- 
tional debt a few billion dollars 
every year for a few years, as a means 
of getting what we need, than to be 
compelled by circumstances beyond 
our control to lift it $12 billion in 
one year, without getting anything 
from it beyond a reprieve from eco- 
nomic catastrophe? 

When is the national debt too big? 
Nobody really knows. We now have 
the biggest one in our history—some 
$280-odd billions of it—but we also 
have the biggest national economy in 
our history. Some people contend 
that the national debt is too big 
when its servicing imposes too great 
a burden on the taxpayers. But the 
aggregate interest cost of the debt 
is not tied to its size. From 1955 
through 1957 the size of the debt de- 
clined by nearly $4 billion, but the 
interest bill rose by nearly $1 billion. 

Perhaps the size of the debt has 
some optimum relationship to the 
size of the economy, but it is hard to 
tell from experience what this should 
be. In 1940, after the depression, the 
national debt was equivalent to forty 
per cent of the gross national prod- 
uct. In 1946, at the end of the war, 
it was 129 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product, and still we did not 
come apart at the seams. 

In 1950, at the start of the Korean 
conflict, the national debt was equiv- 
alent to ninety. per cent of the gross 
national product, and in 1954 the 
ratio had declined further, to seventy- 
four per cent. By 1957, although the 
dollar volume of the debt was higher 
than in 1950, the ratio was down to 
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sixty-two per cent. Proportionately 
to our economic activity and output, 
the national debt has been declining, 
although public discussion has taken 
little note of the fact. 


Who Is to Be Master? 


It is universally agreed that the na- 
tional debt has a bearing on inflation 
and deflation, but nothing in the 
statistics proves that there is a direct 
relationship between prices and the 
size of the debt. In the depression 
years 1930-1935 the debt doubled, 
but consumer prices continued to 
fall. In the war years, the debt quin- 
tupled in size, but consumer prices 
inched upward only by degrees. The 
great jump in prices took place in 
the years 1946-1950, after opa had 
been jettisoned, when the debt was 
being reduced. In the years 1955 
through 1957, the debt was reduced 
by four billion dollars, but prices 
rose six points on the consumer in- 
dex scale. It is laboring the obvious 
to insist that it is not the size of the 
debt but its management that af- 
fects prices. 

Only part of the debt is where it 
can affect the supply of money and 
credit. Some thirty billions of gov- 
ernment bonds are held by the gov- 
ernment itself, in the Social Security 
and other trust accounts. Another 
large segment is held as long-term 
investment. The remainder is left for 
the banks and the Federal Reserve 
System to play with as part of the 
mechanism for regulating the vol- 
ume of money. The Federal Reserve 
has a broad range of powers to man- 
age the money supply and the sale of 
bonds. It may be harder to avoid 
damage to the public interest now, 
at a time of relatively full employ- 
ment, than it was when the economy 
was depressed or when it was har- 
nessed to the needs of the war. But 
if the country has to enlarge its debt 
in order to fight the cold war and 
continue its economic growth, the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
ought to be able to find ways of do- 
ing it. It’s just a question of who is 
to be master—the national interest 
or the banking system. 

In any case, the quantity of money 
and credit seems to have very little 
to do these days with the rise in 
prices. Squeeze the supply of money 
and raise interest rates, but prices 
still do not go down. The only prices 


capable of declining these days are 
the prices of commodities. Other 
prices are established not in terms 
of the market but in terms of the 
corporate balance sheet. Aside from 
the luckless farmer, the mechanisms 
of the economy are set to raise in- 
comes to meet higher prices and not 
to bring prices down to meet in- 
comes. In collective bargaining, in 
the halls of Congress, wherever 
wages are fixed, the argument is 
unanswerable that higher prices e- 
quire higher wages. Ag&inst this con. 
viction, the policy of squeezing credit 
is impotent; it ruins small business 
without affecting prices. This is the 
structure of our society, and it might 
be well to assent to it and take a 
fresh look at inflation control. It may 
be that the thing to do is not to 
tinker with an elaborate machine 
of credit, interest rates, and mone- 
tary devices, but to take up the 
whole question of direct controls. 

Just how to prevent inflation, 
however, is not the question we are 
facing here. Suffice it to say that the 
size of the national debt is not a 
controlling factor. Federal spending 
is not necessarily destructive of the 
value of the dollar. 


A New Kind of National Budget 


Much will depend on the outcome 
of the great spending battle of 1959. 
The English-speaking nations have 
a way of deciding their destinies in 
controversies over the public purse. 
From the role of Parliament under 
the Tudors to the row over taxa- 
tion without representation to the 
issues of high tariff and free silver, 
the questions of how to tax and 
spend have dominated the course ol 
our history. Today we face another 
fateful issue. It differs from the 
countercyclical use of the public 
purse to cure deflation as expound. 
ed by Keynes. It differs from the use 
of government credit to win a wat. 
Yet it partakes of both and has new 
elements of its own. How we decide 
it will determine whether we mect 
the Communist challenge and the 
new problems of our tremendously 
expanding economy. Theories about 
spending and debt inherited from 
our small-town past, now being vig- 
orously expressed by the man who 
was once a poor boy in Abilene, 
will push us to the wrong conclu- 
sion. Operating against these dying 
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folkways are the political pressures 
of our economic situation. 

Political pressures by themselves 
will not necessarily guide us to the 
right conclusion. They will undoubt- 
ediy prevail, and change the pattern 
of government spending, as they did 
in the early years of the New Deal— 
when Roosevelt’s campaign commit- 
ment to economy went down before 
the claims of human suffering—but 
the results today may well be as 
unsatisfactory as they were then. 
Not even Keynes's theoretical justi- 
fication of deficit spending was suffi- 
cient to persuade the Roosevelt 
administration to spend enough and 
in the right places to reverse the de- 
flation. Today we have.no Keynes 
to provide us with a theoretical 
justification of deficit spending for 
necessary public services in a time 
of manageable unemployment. Even 
our best economists are still thinking 
of government spending as an anti- 
deflationary spigot to be turned on 
and off as the economic tides rise 
and fall. The budget figures show 
that this concept is outdated, that 
spending will go up no matter what 
we do. But unless we know what we 
are doing, the present disorder and 
waste will also continue. 


ty BRING all the needs of the coun- 
try into one focus—our defense 
and international needs, our needs 
for public improvements and public 
services, and the needs of our private 
economy as well—we must work out 
a concept of a national economic 
budget. Such a budget should not 
be limited to a fiscal or calendar 
year, but should extend over a suffi- 
cient period of time—say ten or fif- 
teen years—to enable us to bring 
within its sights the accomplishment 
of some of our major national and 
international goals. And in framing 
such a plan, we must face boldly 
and honestly the question of wheth- 
er controls—controls over certain 
prices and certain wage agreements 
—may not be necessary to prevent 
inflation. They may prove not to be 
required, but at least we ought to 
find out. If some of us recoil in 
horror from starting along such a 
path, we should ask which other 
Ways are available for our nation’s 
survival aside from the sustained 


application:.of forethought to public 
affairs. 
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The Filibuster Debate 


1. Barrier Against Steamrollers 


LINDSAY ROGERS 


i ya SENATE of the United States 
is the only legislative body in 
the world which cannot act when 
its majority is ready for action.” 
Thus Woodrow Wilson early in 1917 
when a Senate filibuster killed his 
proposal to arm American mer- 
chant ships. The “little group of 
willful men’ were successful only 
because we then had “short sessions” 
of Congress that had to come to an 
end on March 4. The check was not 
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a catastrophe. The ships were armed 
under authority conferred by an old 
statute that had been forgotten. 

In 1917 the Senate was powerless 
to end a debate so long as any 
senator insisted on holding the floor, 
but debate can now be ended by a 
vote of two-thirds of the “Senators 
duly chosen and sworn.” It is this 
much-debated Rule XXII that ‘the 
Northern liberals. hope to change 
in order to prevent Southern sena- 
tors from using a filibuster to pre 


vent the passage of drastic civil- 
rights legislation. 

The Northern liberals propose 
two amendments. The first of these 
is that two days after a petition has 
been filed to end debate, two-thirds 
of the Senate present and voting 
may so decree. This is not very im- 
portant; if such a cloture resolution 
were up, practically all of the “Sena- 
tors duly chosen and sworn” would 
be present and vote. But the North- 
ern liberals have a further proposal: 
that fifteen days after the filing of a 
petition to end debate, a majority of 
the entire Senate may so decree. 
Garrulity would still be permitted; 
each senator could speak for an 
hour, but under such circumstances 
only the filibusterers would do so. 
Then a vote. No longer could a fili- 
buster interpose a veto as it has 
sometimes done in the past. 


Ss A CHANGE in the rule would, 
I think, be a mistake. Not so, 
says retiring Senator Irving M. 
Ives (R., New York), who maintains 
that “the principle of majority rule 
is at stake.” It is only in the Senate 
of the United States, exclaims Sena- 
tor Clifford P. Case (R., New Jer- 
sey), that an opposition must be 
beaten down by “physical exhaus- 
tion” and where “the medieval 
practice of trial by ordeal still sur- 
vives.” 

With great respect to Senator 
Ives,. the term “majority rule” is 
meaningless as he uses it. Does he 
want to amend the Constitution so 
that the Senate would advise and 
consent to the ratification of a 
treaty by a majority instead of a 
two-thirds vote? Is he uneasy be- 
cause of the theoretical possibility 
that the minority which defeats a 
treaty (or a proposed Constitutional 
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amendment) might come trom the 
seventeen smallest states with a total 
population less than that of New 
York? Or that a Senate majority 
might be drawn from twenty-five 
states with a population of less than 
twenty-nine millions? We _ elect 
Presidents not by a national popular 
majority or even plurality, but by 
counting the ballots federally; each 
state’s Presidential electors do the 
choosing. Fifty-one per cent may be 
a numerical majority, but in many 
cases it is not the majority that our 
Constitutional practices contem- 
plate. Our Federal arrangements 
take account of what has been called 
“the gravity and the impact of the 
decision.” Thus, when one great sec- 
tion of our country opposes a pro- 
posed decision, attention may well 
be paid to “gravity” and “impact.” 

And when Senator Case brands 
the Senate as the only legislative as- 
sembly in which verbal avoirdupois 
plays a role along with numbers, 
so what? The Northern liberals 
have sometimes insisted on “trial by 
ordeal.” Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(D., Illinois) boasts that in 1954 he 
“spoke for three days against the 
offshore oil bill and in 1956 for four 


days against the natural gas bill. 
In each case, with my colleagues of 
the so-called liberal group, we kept 
the discussion going for approxi- 
mately a month.” Mr. Douglas ap- 


plauds “stunts such as Senator 
Morse’s record-breaking, 2214-hour 
speech delivered without sitting 
down or leaving the Chamber.” The 
stunters were not attempting “to 
prevent a vote from being taken.” 
They simply “believed that in these 
cases many of our colleagues were 
not fully acquainted with the real 
issues which were at stake.” This is 
not a veto, Mr. Douglas insists, but 
only an endeavor to educate sena- 
tors who were poorly informed. | 
would allow a substantial group of 
senators who are well informed, who 
come from a great section of the 
country, and who are united in pur- 
pose, to impose a veto unless two- 
thirds of their colleagues are pre- 
pared to overrule them. : 


Blocking the Steamroller 

Gladstone called the Senate “the 
most remarkable of all the inven- 
tions of modern politics,” and it has 
remained remarkable in that, con- 


trary to the fate of practically every 
other upper chamber, it has not 
become secondary and_ suffered a 
loss of authority either by Consti- 
tutional amendment or by custom. 
It is the only legislative body in 
the world made up of representa 
tives from commonwealths no one 
of which without its consent can be 
deprived of its equal representation 
and whose rights, even though 
steadily dwindling, still remain sub- 
stantial. Where in other assemblies 
is there anything resembling our 
Senate’s rule that its members must 
not “refer offensively to any State 
of the Union”? 

The filibuster is a weapon that 
the Constitutional framers who con- 
structed the Senate failed to antici- 


pate but one that they would view - 


with favor. “A dependence on the 
people is, no doubt, the primary con- 
trol on the government,” Number 51 
of The Federalist tells us; “but experi- 
ence has taught mankind the neces- 
sity of auxiliary precautions.” The 
framers sought to have “in the 
society sO many separate descrip- 
tions of citizens as will render an 
unjust combination of the majority 
of the whole very improbable, if not 
impracticable.” The filibuster is no 
more than a modern “auxiliary pre- 
caution” against what one more than 
one-third of the senators may con- 
sider an “unjust combination” of 
the majority; and I am not im- 
pressed when I am told that no 
other legislative body in the world 
allows a minority to have such a 
formidable weapon of defense. 
With us the Executive holds of- 
fice for a fixed term and never ap- 
pears before the legislature to ac- 
count for his actions. Hence, it is 
“an auxiliary precaution” that there 
be some place in the congressional 
system at which a party steamroller 
will meet an effective barrier. The 
House ol Representatives cannot 
serve this purpose. There, debate is 
often more severely limited and free- 
dom of decision is more restricted 
than in any other legislative cham- 
ber in the world. A two-thirds ma- 
jority can suspend the rules, and 
after forty minutes of discussion, it 
can pass a measure with no oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments. A 
special order from the Rules Com- 
mittee can allocate time for debate 
between the majority and minority 


and require that the House can say 
only “Yes” or “No.” Since the sena- 
tors number only ninety-eight and 
show more qualities of prima donnas 
than do representatives, they would 
refuse to shackle themselves as do 
members of the House when ty 
approve a special order from the 
Committee on Rules; — senators 
would insist that they be permitied 
to vote on amendments. But with- 
out the possibility of parliament.ry 
obstruction—that is, filibustering —a 
party steamroller, driven by a Presi- 
dent and party leaders, could on 
occasion move almost as ruthlessly 
on the Senate side as it does on the 
House side of the Capitol. 


HIRTY-ODD YEARS AGO in a_ book 

called The American Senile, 
which now occasionally enjoys what 
William James called the immorta|ity 
of a footnote, I argued the case lor 
the filibuster. I began the book dur- 
ing the Harding administration and 
finished when Coolidge was in the 
White House—the era of the Teapot 
Dome scandals. The Repub!ican 
Party marchine was then powertul 
enough ‘to prevent any investigation 
by a House committee, and Repub- 
licans in the Senate were not anxious 
to uncover wrongdoing. The Repub- 
lican leaders knew that Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana and 
other Democrats could hold up im- 
portant business; hence they had 
to consent to the thoroughgoing in- 
quiry that was demanded. As to 
whether the threatened filibuster 
that brought about this result was 
in the public interest, it is sufficient 
to remark that three out of ten cab- 
inet members were permitted or 
pressed to resign, and that there 
were several indictments and two 
suicides, 

Those desiring Federal civil-rights 
legislation talk a great deal about 
the high-handed behavior of a mi- 
nority. The Southern senators, it is 
charged, are able to defy “not only 
a majority in the Senate, but a ma- 
jority in the country at large.” Prob- 
ably a majority in the country at 
large is willing for more civil-rights 
legislation to be passed, but we must 
not forget that one of the main rea- 
sons the framers of the Constitution 
provided two senators for each siate, 
large or small, was precisely in order 
to protect the rights of sections 
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against a majority in the country 
at large. 

December 5, 1958, marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of an event 
on which the Northern liberals 
might pause to reflect: the end of 
national prohibition, which was, per- 
haps, in President Herbert Hoover’s 
phrase, an experiment “noble in 
motive” but which was certainly a 
spectacular and disastrous failure. In 
1918, when the state legislatures be- 
gan to vote on the proposed prohibi- 
tion amendment, saloons were illegal 
in approximately ninety per cent of 
the area of the nation, which con- 
tained nearly two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the country. Temperance 
societies and the Anti-Saloon League 
(the most powerful pressure group 
that ever worked on Congress and 
state legislatures) insisted that aridity 
be complete. The “drys” marched to 
a battle that they won. Then they 
lost the war. 


concluding observation. Ours 
is the only major country with a 
two-party system where the laws that 
get on the Federal statute books, or 
that fail to get there, usually have 


bipartisan support and bipartisan 
opposition. In academic quarters one 
sometimes hears laments that Ameri- 
can political parties are not “disci- 


plined”; that their leadership is 
sometimes shadowy or undiscover- 
able, and that they do not present to 
the electorate clashing bodies of doc- 
trine. But in a country as vast as the 
United States, with different sectional 
interests, a political providence has 
been good in seeing to it that a party 
majority does not pass party legisla- 
tion which is opposed by a powerful 
and determined party minority; that 
on policies our parties prefer conces- 
sions to Pyrrhic victories. The filibus- 
ter is undemocratic if “democracy” 
means that anywhere, and particu- 
larly in a federal system, any majority 
should be able to do what it wishes 
om any issue at any time. Do the 
Northern liberals thus define “de- 
mocracy”? Federalism was the means 
of forming the nation and it remains 
the means of preserving it. Congress, 
as well as the Supreme Court, is the 
Federal system’s manager, and a 
Senate filibuster is well worth while 
if, on occasion, it prevents*the Con- 
gressional manager from being tyran- 
nical. 
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2. ‘The Public Business 
Must Go Forward’ 


SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS 


Are FULL DISCUSSION, encom- 

passed within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time, the Senate should not 
be prevented from voting on vital 
matters by the specter of “extended” 
debate—the euphemism for a fili- 
buster. To this end a number of 
senators, including Mr. Douglas of 
Illinois, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. 
Humphrey of Minnesota, and myself, 
are proposing that Rule XXII, relat- 
ing to cloture, be amended. Our 
resolution provides that debate may 
be limited by a vote of two-thirds of 
the senators present and voting—in- 
stead of a two-thirds majority of the 
full Senate, as is now provided in 
the rules—two days after sixteen 
senators have filed a petition for this 
purpose. It also provides that fifteen 
days, exclusive of Sundays and holli- 
days, after the presentation to the 
Senate of a petition signed by six- 
teen senators, the Senate may impose 
cloture by a simple majority vote of 
the whole number of senators “duly 
chosen and sworn.” As this is possi- 
ble both on a motion to call up a 
bill and on the bill itself—and con- 
sidering normal debate before clo- 
ture is even considered—there is an 
indicated sixty days’ debate on any 
major bill. 

Surely the foundations of the Re- 
public will be sounder if a measure 
that ought to be voted on is even- 
tually voted on, instead of - being 
talked to death. Our proposal does 


not whittle away at free speech or 
the right to adequate debate. The 
resolution is nothing more than a 
reasonable attempt to provide for 
orderly and responsible representa- 
tive government. It is not a gag rule. 
All it attempts to do is to provide 
that a small group of determined 
senators shall no longer have an 
arbitrary veto power to prevent the 
Senate from voting on the question 
before it by the threat of what is 
in effect unlimited time-consuming 
talk. 


The Constitutional Issue 

Of course, Rule XXII itself as it now 
stands, presents the most formidable 
obstacle against any attempt to 
amend it. If a motion is made to 
amend Rule XXII, then it says that 
senators may speak as long as they 
please, and no cloture of any kind is 
provided for. Under those circum- 
stances, it becomes a fortress within 
a fortress. 

Accordingly, the first vote likely to 
be faced when the new Congress 
convenes will be on some phase of 
a motion to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Senate rules—on the 
assumption that the prior rules do 
not, of their own effect, carry over 
from Senate to Senate. A great deal 
of legal analysis has been devoted to 
the question of whether the rules 
from a prior Congress govern or 
whether at the outset of a Congress 
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the Senate is subject only to general 
parliamentary rules. The importance 
of this matter lies in the fact that if 
general parliamentary rules control, 
then it is possible to close debate by 
moving “the previous question,” 
which needs only the affirmative 
votes of a simple majority of those 
present and voting. In this connec- 
tion, it is important to consider the 
advisory ruling of the Vice-President 
two years ago. That ruling was, in 
part, as follows: 

“The Constitution also provided 
that ‘each House may determine the 
rules of its proceedings.’ This Con- 
stitutional right is lodged in the 
membership of the Senate, and it 
may be exercised by a majority of 
the Senate at any time. When the 
membership of the Senate changes, 
as it does upon the election of each 
Congress, it is the Chair’s opinion 
that there can be no question that 
the majority of the new existing 
membership of the Senate, under the 
Constitution, have the power to de- 
termine the rules under which the 
Senate will proceed. 

“Any provision of Senate rules 
adopted in a_ previous Congress 
which has the expressed or practical 
effect of denying the majority of the 
Senate in a new Congress the right 
to adopt the rules under which it 
desires to proceed is, in the opinion 
of the Chair, unconstitutional.” 

As the Vice-President pointed out, 
his ruling is only advisory. Only the 





Senate itself may determine such 
questions of constitutionality. Never- 
theless, the rationale of the Vice- 
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President's opinion should have a 
considerable persuasive effect on 
that determination. 

In accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, each House determines its own 
rules of procedure; and, in this con- 
text, action by each House means a 
majority of each House. A practical 
delegation of that power to one 
or to thirty-three of its mem- 
bers is beyond the power of the 
Senate. The Senate’s responsibilities 
are derived from the Constitution; 
and, short of amending that docu- 
ment, there is no way to qualify this 
power. 

The Supreme Court has held that 
a House of Congress “may not by its 
rules ignore constitutional restraints” 
—U-.S. v. Ballin. 


a ILLUSTRATE, let us assume that 
Congress were to pass a statute 
which, by its terms, provided that 
it could not be amended except by 
unanimous consent of both Houses. 
Surely no one would thereafter con- 
tend that that law might not be 
amended by a simple majority vote. 
In other words, Congress cannot im- 
pose on itself or on future Congresses 
a limitation that is not imposed by 
the Constitution. The proposition 
that one Congress does not have the 
right to bind another is almost horn- 
book law. 

I recognize that the problem can- 
not be solved on the basis of consti- 
tutional authority alone; it must be 
worked out within both the parlia- 
mentary law and the traditions of 
the Senate. I am convinced that this 
can be done, but I think it is im- 
portant to set at rest any possible 
question of the Senate’s power to 
change its own rules. 

The basic issue underlying the 
problem of cloture is whether the 
Senate—resting, as it does, on the 
premise of majority rule—is to func- 
tion at all; or whether the Congres- 
sional power is to be nullified by 
the unparliamentary device of the 
filibuster. 


Underwood and Hamilton 


Much of the discussion on this sub- 
ject has invoked the traditions of 
the Senate. Careful research on the 
development of the United States 
government from its initial period 
under the Articles of Confederation 
through the Constitutional Conven- 


tion of 1787 show that the power 
which now stems from Rule XX] 
was not even contemplated at that 
time. On the contrary, from the ex- 
pressed views of Madison, Hamilton, 
and others, a method of parliamen- 
tary procedure premised on Rule 


XXII would have been violently op- 
posed had it been suggested, because 
the premise of Rule XXII violates 
fundamental parliamentary law. It 
is at odds with early Senate pro- 
cedures and with British parliamen- 
tary practice, and, almost without 
exception, it is directly contrary to 
all our State legislative rules ol 
procedure. 

In the early Senate, simple major- 
ity cloture was used; and the parlia- 
mentary device of “the previous 
question” was available to close de- 
bate under Senate rules and in Jeffer- 
son's Senate Manual. Even after 1806. 
when reference to “the previous 
question” was dropped from the 
standing rules, the presiding officer's 
power to rule on questions of rele 
vancy and order could have prevent- 
ed abuse. The conjunction of the 
lack of cloture and the lack of en- 
forcement of a rule of relevancy 
made possible, after 1872, the mod- 
ern veto-type filibuster. Its fullest 
development and its most flagrant 
abuses have occurred following the 
Civil War, in opposition to the en- 
actment of civil-rights legislation. 
Most have occurred in the last thirty- 
five years. 

Although opponents of a 
changes in the rules prefer to plirase 
the issue in terms of free speech, 
what is primarily involved is the ut- 
restrained power of obstruction. 
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When the late Senator Oscar W. 
Underwood of Alabama staged a 
filbuster during the 1922 debate on 
the Dyer anti-lynching bill, he un- 
masked for all time the real reason 
for the tremendous opposition that 
any rules change always faces when 
he said: 

“We are not disguising what is 
being done on this side of the 
Chamber. It must be apparent, not 
only to the Senate but to the coun- 
uy, that an effort is being made to 
revent the consideration of a cer- 
tain bill, and I want to be perfectly 
candid about it. It is known through- 
out the country generally as a force 
bill. . . . 

“I do not say that captiously. I 
think all men here know that under 
the rules of the Senate when fifteen 
or twenty or twenty-five men say that 
you cannot pass a certain bill, it can- 
not be passed. 

“I want to say right now to the 
Senate that if the majority party in- 
sists on this procedure they are not 
going to pass the bill, and they are 
not going to do any other business. 

“You know you cannot pass it. 
Then let us go along and attend to 
the business of the country.” 

Alexander Hamilton, himself a 
staunch conservative, stated his views 
on this subject in Number 22 of The 
Federalist: 

“The public business must, in 
some way or other, go forward. If a 
pertinacious minority can control 
the opinion of a majority, respecting 
the best mode of conducting it, the 
majority, in order that something 
may be done, must conform to the 
views of the minority; and thus the 
sense of the smaller number will 
overrule that of the greater, and give 
atone to the national proceedings.” 


DO NOT BELIEVE that today’s Rule 

XXII serves the purpose of delib- 
tration within the Senate or of educa- 
tion of the public generally. I do not 
-and I know of no responsible per- 
son who does—question the desira- 
bility of those two objectives. What I 
question is in effect a delegation of 
the power and responsibility of the 
Majority to a determined minority, 
which has been, and can be again, an 
arbitrary block to action, contrary to 
the judgment of the majority of the 
senators and to the will of the peo- 
ple they represent. 
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The Berliners 


Make Their Choice 


GEORGE BAILEY 


BERLIN 
Wes LAST SUMMER, during his an- 
nual vacation on the shores of the 
Black Sea, Walter Ulbricht, First 
Secretary of the S.E.D., or Socialist 
Unity (i.e., Communist) Party of 
East Germany, put his situation to 
Nikita Khrushchev in forceful terms: 
“If the Soviet Union can’t get the 
Allies out of Berlin, I can’t hold 
East Germany.” Ulbricht was not 
exaggerating. Since the founding of 
the “German Democratic Republic” 
it had proved impossible to stabilize 
this artificial state. Now, both politi- 
cally and economically, matters had 
at last reached a critical stage. 
Politically, the $.E.D. had been be- 
deviled by an unending series of in- 
ternal crises, purges, and defections. 
The eight-man Politburo (with an 
additional four voteless “candidates’’) 
and the nine-man Secretariat of the 
Central Committee have always been 
in a state of flux. The only constants 
in these top echelons have been 
Ulbricht, President of the Repub- 
lic Wilhelm Pieck, now eighty-two 
and decrepit, and Prime Minister 
Otto Grotewohl, a turncoat Social- 
ist who has just suffered a severe 
stroke and may be on his deathbed. 
The chief reason for this chaos is a 
basic division of allegiance even 
among many of the top Communist 
functionaries. Ulbricht himself re- 
vealed the essence of the situation 
late in 1957 in preparing the way 
for the purge of Kar! Schirdewan, his 
deputy and “crown prince” of the 
party; Fred Oelssner, the Politburo 
member in charge of consumer-goods 
production; and Ernst Wollweber, 
central committeeman and chief of 
state security. “There are comrades,” 
said Ulbricht then, “who regard the 
peasants’ and workers’ state as a tem- 
porary phenomenon and are of the 
opinion that we should remain in 
the present stage of development be- 
cause, if we were to go furt’:er. the 
reunification of Germany would be 
hindered.” 


Germany is divided, and too many 
German Communists are more Ger- 
man than Communist. The yearning 
of East German Communists for re- 
unification at almost any price has 
sometimes amounied to what can 
only be called subconscious sabotage. 
To combat this, Ulbricht has been 
forced to turn the ideological screws 
even tighter. The result has been an 
added impetus to Republikflucht, 
“flight from the Republic,” which is 
the East German term for the un- 
ceasing flow of refugees from East to 
West Germany. 


Drang nach Westen 


Since 1945 more than 3,400,000 East 
Germans have fled to the West. This 
is roughly twenty per cent of the 
present East German population. 
(Included among them were more 
than twenty-two thousand officers 
and men olf the People’s Police and 
People’s Army—the equivalent of 
seven regiments.) This depletion has 
already drastically affected the basic 
structure of the East German popula- 
tion. li a speech in July of last year, 
Grotewohl was unusually frank on 
this score: 

“It is a fact,” he said, “that the 
German Democratic Republic num- 
bered nineteen million people in 
1945, while today it numbers only 
17,300,000.” (According to the figures 
published by the Federal Ministry 
for All-German Affairs, the popula- 
tion of the East Zone is now just un- 
der seventeen million.) Grotewohl 
added that this loss had seriously 
affected the birth rate, which con- 
tinues to decrease. “In 1951 we had 
16.9 births for every thousand in- 
habitants. In 1952 it was 16.7, a year 
later 16.4, and in 1957 only 15.6.” 
As a result, the proportion of old 
people has risen sharply. “At pres- 
ent,”’ Grotewohl! went on, “two men 
must work in order to support a 
third who is retired.” He confessed 
that “the continuing flight from the 
Republic is problem No. 1, a prob- 
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lem to which we have in every case 
taken a frivolous and very formal at- 
titude. This cannot go on.” He con- 
cluded by admitting that the East 
German government was “today still 
not in a position to draw the neces- 
sary, definitive conclusions.” 

Ulbricht drew the “necessary, de- 
finitive conclusions” when he talked 
to Khrushchev in the Crimea last 
summer. He had good reason to do 
so. His visit coincided with the great- 
est mass exodus of East Germans to 
West Germany via Berlin since 1953. 
More than two hundred thousand 
fled in 1958. On one weekend 
in August, some five thousand retu- 
gees crossed from East to West Berlin 
and asked for asylum. West Berlin 
refugee camps were overcrowded, 
and the West Berlin senate was 
forced to appeal to Bonn for addi- 
tional federal aid to meet the emer- 
gency. 

Even more alarming for Ulbricht 
& Co. was the quality of the refugees. 
These were the doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, engineers, and scientists— 
the cream of the East Zone’s protes- 
sional, academic, and technical intel- 
ligentsia. Professor Hamel, the rector 
of the University of Jena, defected 
to West Berlin two days before the 
much-publicized quadricentennial 
jubilee of that institution. The most 
immediately critical loss took place 
among the doctors: more than a 
thousand fled west during the past 
year. The industrial labor force—and 
the cadre system, which is the life 
blood of every Communist régime— 
has been riddled. More than fifty per 
cent of all East German refugees are 
under twenty-five and the great ma- 
jority of them are male. 


A* THIS renders any sort of 
long-term economic planning 
visionary. It was Ulbricht’s July 
announcement of the “Twelve Hun- 
dred Days Plan,” according to which 
East Germany was to equal and bet- 
ter West Germany's living standard 
in some three years (the plan was 
accompanied by extreme party pres- 
sure on all intellectuals), that pre- 
cipitated the mass exodus of the 
very people he needed most. Today, 
six months after the plan was an- 
nounced, the East Zone government 
suffers a shortage of more than 
twenty thousand skilled laborers. At 
the present rate of flight, moreover, 
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Ulbricht stands to lose another 
twenty thousand in the next six 
months. This fact alone explains the 
dejection of the S.E.D. leadership 
when Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei A. Gromyko suddenly turned 
up in Berlin two days before the 
Soviet notes on Berlin were deliv- 
ered. The purpose of Gromyko’s trip 
was to tell Ulbricht that the So- 
viet Union could not take measures 
against Berlin for at least another 
six months. The S.E.D. Central 
Committee had hoped that the So- 
viet Union would move before the 
end of the year. 

In superficial terms the economic 
situation of the Soviet Zone has im- 
proved slightly: some new factories 
have been built and a few old ones 
repaired. The rationing of consumer 
goods has been abolished (although 
there are still acute and chronic 
shortages of such things as shoes and 
woolens, and of some -foodstuffs— 
butter, cooking fat, beef, etc.). 
There has been some improvement 
of transport and distribution meth- 
ods. Nevertheless East Germany rep- 
resents to an ever-increasing extent 
the Soviet Union's biggest economic 
as well as political liability. Fred 
Oelssner, the expert on consumer- 
goods production who was thrown 
out of the Politburo in February 
and deprived of his seat in the 
“parliament,” openly prophesied 
that the S.E.D. would face total eco- 
nomic ruin by the end of 1959 if 
economic and political policies were 
not immediately changed. 

By last August, when the des- 
perate attempts of the S.E.D. to 
stop the flow of refugees had not 
only failed but backfired (even West 
German authorities pleaded with 
East Germans to stay put), it had 
become obvious that the Commu- 
nists would have to take some sort 
of drastic action. It was also obvi- 
ous that the immediate target of 
such action would have to be Berlin. 
Until a year ago, the number of 
refugees from East to West Germany 
passing through Berlin hovered 
slightly around forty per cent of the 
total. When the East Zone authori- 
ties attempted to diminish the flow 
by restricting interzonal travel in 
1957, the percentage jumped to 
sixty. By the middle of last year it 
was eighty. The Communists could 
seal off East from West Germany, 


but they could not seal off East Ber. 
lin from West Berlin. Nor could 
they effectively prevent travel (al- 
though they tried) to East Berlin 
from the East Zone—the Soviet sec- 
tor of the city serves, after all, as 
the capital of the German Demo. 
cratic Republic. 


Debacle in the Gay City 

There was no great surprise in West 
Berlin when Nikita Khrushchey sud- 
denly announced the Soviet inten- 
tion to abrogate unilaterally the 
four-power agreements guarantceing 
the status of the city. But between 
the publication of the Soviet notes 
on Berlin and the West Berlin elec. 
uons, a Curious air of uncertainty 
pervaded the city. It was as il each 
Berliner were sure of himsel! but 
unsure of everybody else. There was 
also a feeling of frustration and 
helplessness in the absence olf any 
immediate, concerted western reply 
to the Soviet threat. 

A few days before the elections | 
went over to East Berlin, the slum 
capital of the Soviet Union’s ram- 
shackle artifact, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. There in the Soviet 
Embassy, a gray mildewed wedding 
cake of a building, I talked to Vlad- 
imir Deburov, the Soviet press at- 
taché. “I can’t tell you anything,” 
he said; “but why worry? It’s no 
hardship waiting out the note in 
Berlin. Berlin is a gay city.” This is 
true. In spite of everything, Berlin 
is the gayest city in Europe. “Athens 
on the Spree,” as Berlin is called by 
Berliners, is beloved of all foreigners 
and especially Americans. To those 
who cordially dislike Germany and 
the Germans, Berlin and the Berlin- 
ers are always the exception. In Ber- 
lin it is easy to get punched in the 
nose by a Dutchman or a Frenchman 
for expressing dislike of Berlin. The 
affection of foreigners for Berlin is 
returned by Berliners. But the Ber- 
liners are somewhat less fond of the 
Rhine and Ruhr Germans: “I am 
very happy to see you,” said the 
porter at Tempelhof airport when 
I arrived. “Whenever there’s a crisis 
in Berlin the fat boys from Diissel- 
dorf always high-tail it back to the 
Rhineland and the lean boys {rom 
Kansas and Chicago always turn up 
in Berlin. Welcome!” 

On December 7, election day, 
West Berliners took matters in 
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their own hands. The elections 
marked the highest electoral partici- 
pation in German parliamentary 
history. West Berliners flocked to 
their home town from all over West 
Germany and western Europe sim- 
ply to cast their votes. (Seven Berlin 
cabaret actresses in Wolfsburg, in 
West Germany, skipped a_ heavily 
booked performance to make an alli- 
night run for Berlin in order to 
vote on Sunday morning.) The re- 
sult was a resounding defeat for the 
§E.D., which polled only 1.9 per 
cent of the popular vote. In effect, 
the elections turned an attempted 
Communist advance into a complete 
rout. 


()° Monpay, the day after the elec- 
tions, Neues Deutschland, the 
Pravda of the S.E.D., said in scarcely 
concealed despair: “The appearance 
of our party in West Berlin was, 
30 to speak, only the overture.” It 
was a long overture. It began five 
years ago when, in the 1954 elec- 
tions, the S.E.D. polled 2.7 per cent 
of the popular vote. A modest be- 
ginning, but then Neues Deutsch- 
land confidently proclaimed: “Our 
party has come out of its isolation 
in West Berlin and has begun to 
bind itself more closely with the 
masses... . The party has gone over 
to the offensive—this offensive will 
be continued on a_ broad _ basis.” 
Four years of this offensive on a 
bread basis cost the 5.E.D. more 
than ten thousand votes—one-third 
of the party's total vote in 1954. 
And this with more than seventy 
thousand additional voters taking 
part in the recent elections. The 
overture was, in fact, a finale. 

It would ve difficult to exaggerate 
the magnitude of the debacle. The 
SE.D. launched a full-scale attempt 
tomake a decent showing. The party 
held four mass meetings in West 
Berlin during the campaign and en- 
joyed the full and expert protection 
of the West-Berlin police. It was un- 
tinting in its use of posters, leaflets, 
and brochures exhorting Berliners 
to accept “the normal solution to 
the Berlin problem.” For about 
two weeks before the elections young 
Communist students from the Hum- 
boldt University were sent to the 
Free University in West Berlin. 
About twenty agitators came over 
tach day. Working in groupe of 
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three and four, they stationed them- 
selves at vantage points of the Free 
University campus and drew West 
Berlin students into political dis- 
cussions during free periods. One 
discussion I overheard ran like this: 

East: “It is undemocratic to have 
a five per cent clause [whereby any 
party polling less than five per cent 
of the popular vote does not receive 
a seat in the senate]. Almost three 
per cent of West Berliners belong 
to the S.E.D. They have a right to 
representation.” 

West: “What is the population of 
Hungary?” 

East: “What? Oh, about nine mil- 
lion.” 

West: “How many Hungarians 
would you say took part in the Hun- 
garian uprising? 

East: “Less than a million—about 
nine hundred thousand, not more.” 

West: “But that is ten per cent 
of the Hungarian population.” 

End of discussion. 

That was pretty much the way 
it went throughout. There was noth- 
ing the Communists could say, 
nothing they could do. The ideolog- 
ical weapons they used—strangely 
archaic and pitifully inadequate— 
were quickly struck out of their 
hands or, more often, turned against 
them. 


They Voted Freely 
One blue Monday after the elec- 
tions, in S.E.D. party headquarters 


GREATER BERLIN 
Sectors of Occupation 


5 Miles, 


in the Behrenstrasse in East Berlin, 
top party functionaries thrashed 
about desperately in search of ex- 
cuses. They had pointed out, it is 
true, at least a week before, that 
the publication of the Soviet notes 
in advance of the elections was a 
major tactical blunder. In the first 
place, the threat made the Berliners 
angry. Secondly, coming when they 
did, the Soviet notes turned the 
elections into a plebiscite for or 
against the Soviet proposal on West 
Berlin. This was inevitable: only in 
West Berlin can German political 
parties of East and West contend 
freely. (In West Germany the Com- 
munist Party was declared uncon- 
stitutional five years ago.) Thus 
West Berlin is the only all-German 
electoral arena in existence—a fact 
that enhanced the significance ol 
the elections immeasurably. 

But it was also clear that the S.E.D. 
had misled the Soviets regarding 
Communist chances in the West Ber- 
lin elections. The big question was 
whether the S.E.D. could break the 
five per cent barrier and put at least 
one or two olf its representatives in 
the West Berlin senate. Under crisis 
conditions, many East German Com 
munists actually expected this—and 
some of the West Berliners frankly 
feared it. The least the Communists 
expected was an increase over the 2.7 
per cent received in the last elections, 
particularly in the workers’ districts 
of West Berlin such as Wedding and 
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Neukélln, which were famous Red 
strongholds before the war. But here, 
too, their hopes were dashed: in 
Wedding the S.E.D. vote was shaved 
from four per cent to three. (Wed- 
ding, significantly, is Willy Brandt's 
home district: he polled a resound- 
ing sixty-seven per cent.) 

In the end the S.E.D. had to con- 
tent itself with weak cries of foul 
play, police terror, capitalist threats 
of reprisals against loyal S.E.D. vot- 
ters, etc.—all charges glaringly false 
to East as well as West Berliners. 
True, sixty-one rowdies were arrested 
on the eve of the elections for tearing 
down campaign posters. But fifty-one 
of them turned out to be trained and 
salaried agitators resident in East 
Berlin. They were released on Sun- 
day morning. Sunday the seventh in 
Berlin was as orderly and solemn as 
a high church holiday. There were 
no incidents. The elections proceed- 
ed with the matter-of-factness char- 
acteristic of the Berliner at work. 


F Span ALL, the elections were the 
personal triumph of Willy 
Brandt, Berlin’s cool-headed, quiet- 
spoken, but very tough Lord Mayor. 
Brandt's victory was more than a 
stinging rebuke to the East German 
Communists and their Soviet mas- 
ters. 

It was also a sharp remonstrance 
to the flaccid “economic wonder- 
land” of West Germany. Trembling 
with anger in his moment of tri- 
umph, Brandt lashed out in both 
directions: “This is also Berlin’s an- 
swer to certain people who believed 
that they could come here and slight 
Berlin’s Lord Mayor and other lead- 
ing figures.” Everyone in the Bran- 
denburghalle of the Court House 
knew whom Brandt meant. Three 
days before, Konrad Adenauer had 
come to Berlin to plump for his 
Christian Democratic Party's candi- 
dates. He had been ill-advised enough 
to set aside only half an hour to 
confer with Brandt on the Berlin 
situation. Brandt countered that this 
was hardly time enough to have a 
worthwhile discussion of so crucially 
important an issue. The meeting did 
not take place. The Berlin public 
was quick to sense the anomaly, and 
immediately sided with Brandt. To- 
day, Brandt speaks for Berlin. And 
in any negotiations concerning Ber- 
lin he will be heard. 
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In Macedonia 


GORDON SHEPHERD 


I’ THE witps of Macedonia there 

are folk melodies which the peas- 
ants play on exactly one note. The 
“tune” is achieved by quavering in- 
tervals of less than a_ semitone, 
which their special instruments are 
capable of producing. These melo- 
dies would defeat a piano, just as 
their rhythms—twelve-sixteenths with 
inner divisions—would baffle any or- 
dinary tympanist. They are neither 
western nor eastern (to the real 
Macedonian, Turkish music still 
sounds like hymn singing, despite 
the centuries of Ottoman rule). They 
are, in fact, antique Balkan, without 
profile or annotation, yet insistent- 
ly, monotonously, and unmistakably 
themselves. 

This is as good an introduction as 
any to the perennial problem of 
Macedonia itself, which the Kremlin 
has now startlingly revived. For, 
like their music, the Macedonians 
are easier to recognize than define. 
It is thus impossible to answer the 
questions Moscow has raised: what 
is Macedonia, and why should Yugo- 
slavia claim any special links with 
it? It is easier to say what Mace- 
donians are not. They are neither 


Bulgarians nor Albanians, neither 
Greeks nor South Serbs. They might 
perhaps be described as a South Slav 
people, dominated by the legend of 
a separate culture and history de- 
spite the fact that both had been 
submerged for centuries until Tito 
began to dig them up. And, precisely 
because their patriotism is mystical 
rather than practical, there will be 
a Macedonian problem as long as 
there are two Macedonians alive on 
opposite sides of a border. 

The Soviet campaign, which has 
again thrown a modest spotlight on 
this “Balkan cockpit,” began at the 
academic level three months ago 
when the Slavic Congress in Moscow 
solemnly denied the existence of any 
distinctive Macedonian race or cul- 
ture. The Bulgarian radio built up 
this edict into a political campaign 
against Yugoslavia that has gained 
steadily in virulence, climaxing in 
threats that Yugoslavia’s Macedonian 
population will one day be “liber- 
ated from the yoke of the imperial- 
ist Tito.” 

Fifty years ago, such threats would 
have rocked the foreign ministries of 
the world. Even in this atomic age 
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there is cause for concern, for an 
old-fashioned powder keg like Mace- 
donia can still cause an explosion. 
Why have the Russians suddenly 
decided to light fuses all around it? 

The great majority of Macedoni- 
ans live within the borders of Yugo- 
slavia—1,300,000 compared with 295,- 
000 in the Pirin frontier province of 
Bulgaria and far fewer in northern 
Greece. After the Second World 
War the partisans made Macedonia 
one of the six People’s Republics of 
Yugoslavia, and this numerical pre- 
ponderance took on firm political 
contours. Today, while the Mace- 
donians of Bulgaria remain merely a 
suspect minority of disputed status, 
their blood brothers across the bor- 
der live in a vigorous and semi- 
autonomous state with its own news- 
paper and radio station, its own 
university, and even—since last fall— 
its own national church. In short, 
Yugoslavia is the magnet and the 
iron filings are in Bulgaria. As Rus- 
sia can never hope to match the pull, 
its only course is to pretend it does 
not exist. 


From Caravan to Corbusier 
How difficult this will be I saw from 


a recent visit to the bustling young 
republic that Tito is building in the 
south. The capital, Skopje, is a very 
different place today from the gray 


and frightened garrison town I 
passed through at the height of 
Stalin's cold war six years ago, when 
eight hundred Soviet T-34 tanks 
were poised on the Bulgarian fron- 
tier less than sixty miles away. De- 
spite Soviet-inspired threats, Skopje 
i now relaxed, remarkably free 
of troops, and preoccupied mainly 
with a vast building program that 
is transforming its face and spirit. 
The Vardar River does for Skopje 
what the Danube does for Budapest 
-dividing it by time as well as by 
water into an old city clustered on 
the heights of the left bank and a 
new city sprawling on the plains of 
the right. Little remains of the ro- 
mantic glories of Turkish Skopje, 
which in its prime was second only 
(0 Istanbul, with 120 mosques and 
two thousand shops for the admiring 
waveler to count. The industrial 
framework of Communism presses 
down heavily on the remains of 
this ancient caravan center. The 
lorced marriage of old and new is 
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an ugly one in the daytime. Apart- 
ment houses sprout up incongruous- 
ly among the surviving mosques of 
the town. Erected mostly by enthusi- 
astic “private syndicates” of young 
local architects, they look as though 
they had been inspired by mem- 
ories of early Le Corbusier designs. 
Their jaunty little balconies and 
modern facades, variously colored in 
yellow, blue, and ochre, strike a jar- 
ring note alongside the mellow brown 
stones of the temples of Islam. 
“What on earth can we do about 
that?” grunted one of the city fath- 
ers (aged about thirty), to whom I 
protested against this poor planning. 
“For all the hundreds of projects 
we are engaged in, Skopje still has 
about the worst housing problem of 
any city in Yugoslavia. Twenty years 
ago, we had sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants. Now we have 153,000, and 
every family is clamoring for a new 
home. The main thing is to get the 


houses up. Aesthetic considerations 
have to take a back seat.’’ He added 
with a grin, “Anyway, it doesn’t 
look so bad at night.” 

There he was perfectly correct. In 
the evening, when mist rises up 
from the river, the low domes of 
the mosques are hidden, and the 
minarets beside them thrust up into 
the sky like space rockets mounted 
on invisible launching pads. The 
night landscape thus becomes mys- 
teriously modern, even futuristic; 
and the square masses of the imita- 
tion Le Corbusier buildings fit easily 
into it. 

But though the minarets may be- 
come transfigured, in other respects 


darkness makes the traditional pulse 
of Skopje beat more strongly again. 
Eighteen years of Communism have 
not altered, for example, the nightly 
ritual of the Corso, in which the 
whole town seems to take part. The 
main street leading out of the square 
up to the station is closed to traflic 
from dusk to bedtime to allow thou- 
sands of citizens to trudge fifty 
abreast up and down, up and down, 
as if stirred by an unseen spoon. 
Even on pouring-wet nights, a few 
hundred die-hards continue the per- 
formance, hopping from shop door 
to shop door through the gleaming 
puddles. On dry evenings the street 
is choked, and it vibrates with chat- 
tering voices like a tree filled with 
starlings. 


5 go DOGGED INDIFFERENCE to scare- 
mongering and perhaps to poli- 
tics of any sort typified by the Corso 
can be met with all over Skopje. I 
found it, for example, at the new 
university, where the rector, plus all 
his available professors and the lead- 
ers of the student community, oblig- 
ingly gave me two hours’ time one 
morning. 

This, the first university of the 
Macedonians, is a potent weapon in 
the Yugoslav campaign to propagate 
the Macedonian idea. The bulk of 
its 4,153 regular students are local 
boys; the rector and most of its pro- 
fessors are Macedonian, and the 
examination papers are in either 
Macedonian or Serbo-Croat. I was 
interested to find out what precisely 
the Macedonian language is, in view 
of Soviet charges that Tito had 
“invented” it. The learned gathering 
assured me that their tongue had 
forty thousand words of its own, 
though the rector, who was busy 
rendering the Iliad into Macedonian, 
confessed he had to go back to Old 
Slavonic for hundreds of special 
roots. It was also admitted that writ- 
ten as opposed to spoken Mace- 
donian is virtually a creation of the 
Communists. In 1944 the tongue 
used in the Veles-Prilep region was 
adopted as the standard, and a liter- 
ature built up around it. Twenty 
novels, several dramas and volumes 
of poetry, and one opera already ex- 
ist in the new medium. 

A day or two later, in a smoky 
Skopje café, I met two of the giants 
of this infant literary universe. One 
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was a poet who cheerfully claimed 
that, of the two hundred thousand 
verses in the new tongue, more than 
thirty-five thousand were his. This 
Stakhanovite among bards had even 
had one collection of his works 
translated into Flemish, though he 
couldn’t think why. 

His companion, a gray-haired man 
with two wise eyes blinking owl-like 
under a greasy beret, was of sterner 
stuff. He had secretly written a nine- 
hundred-page novel in Macedonian 
about the Spanish Civil War, in 
which he had fought “for man’s 
freedom, not for Communism.” But 
the time had not yet come when he 
dared offer it for publication. I ex- 
tracted a half promise that he would 
bring along his hidden masterpiece 
for me to look at. But the next day 
at the appointed hour, his corner 
seat in the café was empty. I still 
feel this as a personal loss. Perhaps 
he was the Pasternak of Macedonia. 


Swing from Skopje 

Paradoxically enough, perhaps the 
best evidence I saw of the tenacity 
of the ancient Macedonian legend 
was the brand-new 135-kilowatt 
Swiss transmitter which carries on 
the radio war from the Yugoslav 
side. Daily broadcasts are beamed 
to “all our compatriots abroad.” Fan 
mail has come from listeners as far 
afield as Egypt and even from Tash- 
kent in the Soviet Union, though 
the main target, of course, is the 
Bulgarian minority just across the 
frontier. 

The director of these programs 
was the antithesis of the solemn, 
well-briefed Communist official. In- 
deed, he was quite unable to reply 
to my first question as to what wave 
length he had been broadcasting on 
for the past fourteen years. With a 
smile that was only slightly embar- 
rassed, he floundered around in the 
newspapers to see if they gave the 
information and finally, in triumph, 
consulted the tuning dial of the 
radio set beside his desk for the 
answer. 

His information about the Bul- 
garians was, however, much more 
prompt. “When the trouble started 
in the summer, we baited them over 
the air for broadcasting to us in the 
Macedonian tongue. If, as they 
claimed, the language did not exist, 
why did they speak in it? They re- 


acted instantly by renaming their 
broadcasts and peppering all the 
scripts with Bulgarian words. We 
then proceeded to lure part of their 
own audiences away by playing 
first-rate western dance music on 
our Macedonian programs. They 
promptly revised their own dreary 
programs, so at least we feel we 
have achieved something for our 
listeners who live across the border. 

“More recently, things have taken 
a serious turn. A lot of our regular 
correspondents in Bulgaria have 
fallen silent and we suspect that this 
may have been due to police pres- 
sure. At any rate, Radio Skopje is 
now listed by Sofia among the ‘west- 
ern stations’ to which it is unwise to 
listen, and they have already an- 
nounced the arrest of several ‘hooli- 
gans’ for ignoring this advice.” 


QO MIGHT BE PARDONED for sup- 
posing that Radio Skopje is the 
newest and sharpest weapon in 
Tito’s armory against Bulgaria. But 
this is not so. Even more recent, and 
in the long run perhaps even more 
effective, is the national Orthodox 
Church of Macedonia, which had 
been created only a few weeks be- 
fore my visit. 

This must be about the first 
church to be founded by a Commu- 
nist régime anywhere. Needless to 
say, practical arguments of politics, 
not concern for the Macedonians’ 
souls, explain its appearance. To 
give the Macedonians a church of 
their own flatters the local popula- 
tion and impresses their Bulgarian 
relatives without making any serious 
inroads into the authority of the 
government: unlike the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Orthodox 
hierarchy in eastern Europe has a 
long tradition of fatalistic submis- 
sion to the powers that be. 

Admittedly, the worm nearly 
turned over the Macedonian issue. 
For years the Orthodox Patriarch in 
Belgrade subbornly opposed the cre- 
ation of any Macedonian church 
that would not be simply a branch 
office of the Serbian headquarters. 
Tito has always attached great im- 
portance to good relations with the 
Patriarchate. But last fall, when the 
Eastern Bloc campaign was at its 
height and the conciliation of 
Macedonian feelings had become a 
major issue, he decided to act in de- 


fiance of Serbian Orthodox opinion. 

What followed has that touch of 
opéra bouffe which is inseparable 
from most Macedonian affairs. A 
high official of the Patriarchate 
Bishop Dositej, who is himself. of 
Macedonian origin—was persuaded 
to accept nomination as leacer of 
the new church. He was then spirit. 
ed away from Belgrade, despite the 
vetoes and fulminations of! the 
Patriarch, and taken to Ohrid, the 
famed religious center and beauty 
spot on the Yugoslav-Albanian bor. 
der which is also the seat of an 
ancient Macedonian archbis!opric 
dissolved in 1766. Here, on the week. 
end of October 4-5, a hundre:! lay- 
men and 119 priests assembied to 
revive, on their own authority and 
in defiance of their superiors, the old 
diocese and much else besides. 
Dositej was elected Metropolitan of 
Macedonia, Archbishop of Skopje 
and Ohrid, and head of the Mace. 
donian Orthodox Church. (“We 
were not quite clear about the ¢:- 
tablished rules of procedure,” the 
government's religious-affairs spe. 
cialist told me disarmingly, “so we 
decided on a two-thirds majority for 
the Metropolitan and a plain mi 
jority for the two bishops to serve 
under him.”) 

The search for these bishops seems 
also to have produced its livelier 
moments. One candidate was willing 
enough to serve but ran into unex. 
pected domestic trouble. He had 
been living a hanny private life until 
then as a married man, and his 
spouse flotlv refused to go to a con- 
vent just to leave him free for high- 
er spiritual things. By the time I left 
Skonje, her angry cries had still not 
been silenced, and neither had the 
problem of her future. 

It was also not known how the 
Patriarch himself would react to this 
stote-supported “rebellion,” which 
had resulted in the overnight foun- 
dation of a local church with an 
autonomy only thizy veiled by the 
formula that it was “in canonic 
unitv with the Serbian Orthodox 
Church.” The only established facts 
seemed to be that the Metropolitan 
of Skopje had come to stay, that the 
Yugoslav Macedonians were delight- 
ed about it, and that the Bulgarian 
Macedonians were envious about it. 
Which, after all, was precisely Tito’s 
intention. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 





Somebody,’ Anybody? 


THOMAS P. COFFEY 


V' ARE PRIVILEGED to have wit- 
nessed in our time the birth of 
anew divinity. He is “Somebody,” 
“Somebody Up There,” or “Just 
Good Old Somebody.” 

“Somebody” does nothing, knows 
nothing, hates nothing, feels noth- 
ing. He is not the “joyous, ripping 
good fellow, the perfect image of a 
gogetter from the Jazztown Rotary 
Club” about. whom Bruce. Barton 
spoke a generation ago. Barton was 
discussing Jesus, The Man Nobody 
Knows. “Somebody” is too polite, 
too much a gentleman, and too good 
a neighbor to come back-slapping 
into our midst. “Somebody” makes 
no claims, asserts no rights, pro- 
nounces no judgments. He is, above 
all, diplomatic. 

Nobody, however, should deny 
that “Somebody” affects everybody. 
The hero of the perfect baseball 
game, Yankee Don Larsen, said that 
during the game he was constantly 
praying, “Please help me, ‘Some- 
body.” Later in 1956, when the 
Michigan State University football! 
tam defeated the University of 
Michigan, the Detroit Free Press ran 
a big headline: ‘somEBoDy’ LIKES 
“8.0. One of America’s most popu- 
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lar songs in many years was called 
“Somebody Up There Likes Me.” 
A prominent television personality 
regularly refers to “Somebody Up- 
stairs.” And an American politician, 
alter winning a gubernatorial elec- 
tion recently, declared: “Somebody 
Upstairs had something to do with 
this.” The Great God “Somebody” 
has, it would appear, at last emerged 
as the supreme loyalty of the age. 


career could not be harsh 
with the doctors of the law, with 
the Pharisees, or with the Sadducees. 
“Somebody” accommodates every- 
hody, offends nobody, pleases any- 
body. Since “Somebody” is only ob- 
scurely known to us, floating like a 
cloud across the religious horizon of 
our good feeling and togetherness, 
he causes nobody any trouble. The 
atheist does not bring his fist crash- 
ing against the table, shouting and 
ceclaiming against “Somebody.” The 
materialist does not plant his two 
feet on the earth and proclaim loud- 
ly aid clearly that “Somebody” is a 
lot of eyewash. As for the agnostic, 
he still remains wholly doubtful that 
“Somebody” exists, being himself, 
however, most like “Somebody.” For 


he is the perfect exemplar and the 
extension, as it were, of the noncom- 
mitment that identifies “Somebody.” 
The believer, finally, remains com- 
pletely calm and self-possessed in his 
adherence to “Somebody.”” He does 
not inquisite those who disrespect 
“Somebody.” He does not dream of 
overturning the established order of 
things by sacrificing himself and his 
possessions for “Somebody.” “Some- 
body” has brought peace, concord, 
and friendship to everybody. 


rT IS INTERESTING to note that the 
farther a man progresses in the 
worship of “Somebody,” the less he 
actually knows about “Somebody.” 
This development has, of course, its 
parallel in other faiths. Christians, 
when they existed, used to call] this 
“the dark night of the soul.” Other 
religions referred to the same phe- 
nomenon under other names. This 
inevitably leads to the stimulating 
question whether or not there is 
some common psychological substra 
tum of desire which all the religions 
(Christianity, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, or that of “Somebody”) 
must satisfy. Everyday people are 
experiencing a greater realization ol 
the truth that religion is not some- 
thing but “Somebody.” 

Happily, we notice the gradual 
disappearance of that nest of sterile 
pedantry which wants to distinguish 
between “Somebody” and anybody 
and everybody, and which would 
like to reduce religion to a mere 
matter of intelligence. “Somebody” 
is more widely recognized now than 
ever before to be anybody to every- 
body, and everybody is coming to be 
“Somebody” to anybody. A new type 
of freedom has followed in the wake 
of “Somebody's” success, giving 
everybody the right to be almost 
anybody. 

In fact, “Somebody's” success now 
belongs :to everybody, and anybody 
can be “Somebody” if he really 
wants to do so. There is enough of 
“Somebody” for everybody, however, 
and those unfortunate currents of 
selfishness and competition which 
occupied the minds of people in 
former ages have fortunately been 
banished. Now nobody wants to be 
just anybody. It is not only tennis 
stars who have always wanted to be 
“Somebody.” 

“Somebody,” Anybody? 





Edmund Wilson, 
The Last Patrician—II 


NORMAN PODHORETZ 


- Axel’s Castle we see a Wilson 
who has decided that the various 
forms of retreat from contemporary 
society practiced by writers through- 
out the 20’s could no longer serve 
the purposes of either life or litera- 
ture. In 1929 (the year Axel’s Castle 
was begun), he turned out article 
after article emphasizing this point. 
A review of the diary of Dostoevsky’s 
wife becomes a kind of warning to 
expatriate American writers of the 
dangers of cutting themselves off 
from “the realities of our contem- 
porary life’; he urges Thornton 
Wilder to try his hand at a novel 
set in modern America instead of in 
exotic locales; he attacks Mencken 
for making it “the fashion to speak 
of politics as an obscene farce.” What 
was bothering Wilson in the months 
immediately preceding the stock- 
market crash of October, 1929, was 
the feeling that the indifference to 
politics and social questions shared 
by most American writers in the 20's 
amounted to a complacent acqui- 
escence in the triumph of the busi- 
nessman. A short time after the crash, 
he pounced on the idea that the de- 
pression might be the first great turn- 
ing point in American history since 
the Civil War, marking the final col- 
lapse of all Gilded Ages, and that it 
therefore offered an opportunity to 
right both the social and cultural 
evils of the era born in the 1870's. 
Thus, when he looked to the Soviet 
Union and Marxist literature for 
guidance, it was still as an American 
fighting the same old fight and de- 
fending the same values. 

Like Van Wyck Brooks, who now 
abandoned his campaign against 
American materialism and priggish- 
ness and turned to search for a 
“useable past” in. what he had once 
called the “dry Yankee stalk” of 
nineteenth-century New England, 
Wilson too was affected by national- 
ist sentiments in the 30's, but they 
were not in the least of the nostalgic 
variety. He brought back with him 

} 
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from a visit to the Soviet Union 
in 1935 “the feeling that being an 
American did mean something 
unique, that Americanism was a 
solid social entity which stood quite 
apart from. Europe, belonging to a 
separate category rather than merely 
differing from it as the characters 
of the various European peoples dif- 
fered from one another; something 
that, in fundamental ways, was just 
as unlike what one finds in Russia as 
what one finds in the Western Euro- 
pean nations.” He had at first been 
struck by how much Americans and 
Russians had in common as against 
all Europeans, and this he attributed 
to the fact that the United States 
and the Soviet Union had both done 
away with rigid class systems. (In 
reprinting these observations in 
1956, Wilson admitted that his one 
dishonesty had been to soft-pedal the 
already observable phenomenon of 
a new class system in the U.S.S.R.) 
The defects of Soviet Communism he 
ascribed to the special historical cir- 
cumstances o!f Russia; his faith in 
socialism remained as unshaken by 
his Russian experience as his faith 
in democracy was unshaken by the 
crash. And he was now sure that 
“the socialist ideal is more natural 
to us than to the Russians.” 


Hw LEARNED some Russian dur- 

ing his Soviet trip, Wilson now 
began to apply himself with charac- 
teristic industry and thoroughness to 
a study of the intellectual background 
of the Russian Revolution. He spent 
six years writing To the Finland 
Station, his most ambitious work and 
the only one, apart from Axel’s 
Castle, that really constitutes an 
organic whole rather than a col- 
lection of more or less closely related 
pieces. Wilson's talents as a_biog- 
rapher, his extraordinary skill at 
summing up the contents of a book, 
his ability to digest an immense vol- 
ume of material, his gift of elucida- 
tion, and his keen critical powers 


are all brought into play in this ac. 
count of the development of social. 
ism from the Utopians through 
Marx and Engels and finally to the 
implementation of Marxism by 
Lenin and Trotsky in the Russian 
Revolution. The method he employs 
is to concentrate on men rather than 
doctrines—or rather, his detailed ex. 
position of doctrine is woven s 
closely into the biographical {rame. 
work in each case that we are left 
with the very Emersonian and rather 
un-Marxist feeling that it is individ. 
uals who count in the last resort. 
that history is made by men out of 
their determination, their passion, 
their steadfastness, their willingness 
to sacrifice themselves to ideals—even 
when, like Trotsky, they imagine 
themselves to be nothing more than 
the passive agents of history. 

The main weakness of To t/e Fin- 
land Station lies in its account of 
Marxist theory and its portrayal ol 
the character of Lenin. Wilson was 
very eager to believe that the ideals 
of Marxism and of the Russian Rev- 
olution were continuous with the 
ideals of the Enlightenment and the 
American Revolution, and he was 
therefore forced into writing off all 
those elements in Marx that conflict 
with this image as Germanic “myths” 
and imperfectly secularized religious 
ideas. Similarly with Lenin, who 
emerges from this book as a saint of 
progress, a kind of enlightened and 
nobler Oliver Cromwell. Just as Wil- 
son had tried to ascribe the defects 
of Soviet Communism in 1935 to 
the peculiarities of the Russian 
character, so here he ascribes the 
weaknesses and inconsistencies of 
Marxism to “religion” and “‘utopian- 
ism,” and explains away Lenin's 
ruthlessness and cruelty as political 
necessities of the moment. 

To the Finland Station supplied 
the final term in Wilson’s shift from 
liberalism to radicalism. The Rus 
sian Revolution, one might say, fig 
ured for him as the political aspect 
of the revolution in sensibility effect 
ed by the symbolists. Joyce, Proust, 
Yeats, and Eliot had opened up new 
possibilities for humanity by point 
ing to a way out of the dilemmas of 
mechanism, while Marx and Engels 
and Trotsky and Lenin had traced a 
path out of the cruel social system in 
which mechanism flourished. But 
both the symbolists and the Marxists 
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had paid the price of pioneers in 
error and inconsistency, departing 
from the road of pure reason that 
leads to human fulfillment on earth, 
and it was up to us in America, where 
conditions were so much more pro- 
pitious, to benefit from their achieve- 
ments and their mistakes and to push 
forward to the goal of making “a 

ctical success of human society.” 

Though Wilson’s radicalism kept 
him in tune with the times, he grad- 
ually came to feel increasingly es- 
ranged from the intellectual temper 
of the 30’s. The suspicion may have 
been stirring within him that his 
socialism had a different source, a 
different tone, and a wholly different 
emphasis from the Marxism of most 
literary intellectuals of the day, very 
few of whom were thinking in 
such strongly American terms. But 
whether or not some such perception 
was at work in Wilson toward the 
end of the 30’s, his uneasiness at the 
attitudes toward literature prevalent 
in left-wing circles was certainly pow- 
erful. He was disturbed by the lack 
of enthusiasm among the young for 
books, and suggested that the obses- 
sive hunt for “social significance” 
was destroying their pleasure in 
reading; and he spoke out repeatedly 
against the tendency to judge a work 
of literature by its ideological con- 
tent. The job of a writer, he kept 
saying, was to write as well and as 
truthfully as he could, and he would 
best serve the purposes of socialism 
by devoting himself to his craft while 
refusing to subordinate the require- 
ments of craft to the discipline of 
politics or any other external consid- 
eration. 


The Power of the Spirit 

Wilson’s growing disaffection with 
the 30’s expressed itself at first in a 
nostalgia for the 20's that became 
more and more poignant as time 
went on. In a play called This Room 
and This Gin and These Sandwiches 
written in 1937, he portrays the dis- 
integration at the end of the 20's 
of a passionate little-theater group in 
Greenwich Village which breaks up 
a% a result of economic pressures 
without and silliness and confusion 
within. But there is an elegiac tone 
to the play, which is really an obitu- 
ary for the intransigent spirit that 
once lived in the Village and that 
seemed to exist there no more. One 
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of the themes of This Room is that 
people who keep the reality of the 
spirit (i.e., civilization) alive by ded- 
icating themselves entirely to its de- 
mands often must do so at the ex- 
pense of self-mutilation and the 
sacrifice of “repose”—a point he kept 
harping on in his critical essays of 
the 30's. He published (in The 
Triple Thinkers) a long piece on 
John Jay Chapman, whom he repre- 
sents as having heroically inflicted 
“permanent psychological damage” 
on himself “by beating his head 
against the gilt of the Gilded Age,” 
and whom he clearly admires for 
having carried his “Thoreauvian In- 
transigence” into society instead of 
solitude. In the same volume, he 
quotes again one of his favorite pas- 
sages in all literature, Proust’s re- 
mark about the moral obligations 
imposed on us which are “invisible 
only to fools—and are they really to 


them?” and declares that Proust was 
speaking “for every moral, esthetic 
or intellectual passion which holds 
the expediencies of the world in con- 
tempt.” 

This continual assertion, both in 
his studies of Marxism and in his 
literary criticism, that civilization 
rests on the individual's “affirmation 
of the power of the spirit in indiffer- 
ence to, if not in defiance of, what 
may be called the worldly situation— 
that is, of the mise en scéne, the con- 
ditions of life, the amenities,”’ indi- 
cates how deeply the secularized 
Puritanism of Thoreau and Emer- 
son had penetrated Wilson’s think- 
ing, and how little his absorption in 
twentieth-century revolutionary ideas 
had been able to touch the “early 
American” core of his character— 
how, indeed, they had only served to 
reinforce it. (“The world,” wrote 
Emerson in an essay that Wilson 
once said supplied the text of which 
Thoreau’s life and work were an 
exemplification, “is nothing, the man 
is all; in yourself is the law of all 


nature . . .; in yourself slumbers the 
whole of reason; it is for you to know 
all; it is for you to dare all.”) And 
we can also see that Wilson’s orienta- 
tion toward the world continued to 
be determined even at this period of 
his life by the memory of what had 
befallen his father’s generation, 
which, he says in the Chapman essay, 
had to contend with a society that 
drove the best of them to insanity 
and suicide. 

Some time during the 30’s Wilson 
himself suffered a breakdown, and 
this experience probably lay behind 
the concern with neurosis in relation 
to art that informs the essays collect- 
ed in The Wound and the Bow. But 
another factor must have operated to 
produce this new preoccupation—his 
brooding over the failure of the 20's 
to accomplish what they had set out 
to do, over the dimming of so many 
shining stars, and over the very dif- 
ferent failure of the 30's, which 
began with such glorious hopes and 
were now ending in a worse demoral- 
ization than the decade before; de- 
moralization and war. 


| ABouT 1941 on, we have to 
deal with a new Wilson, a Wil- 
son whose estrangement from the 
intellectual world around him was 
aggravated by the passage of the 
years until he finally washed his 
hands of it altogether and retreated 
into a special “pocket of the past.” 
Like several other liberals who still 
vividly remembered the last war and 
its outcome, he had opposed Amer- 
ica’s entry into the Second World 
War, and he seems to have consid- 
ered British imperialism’as great a 
menace to civilization as Nazism. 
After he had resigned in a fury from 
the staff of the New Republic when 
its then owner forced a change in 
policy from isolationism to interven- 
tion, his bitterness against the Brit- 
ish mounted, and he fell into the 
habit of speaking of them in an ac- 
cent that combined the snarl of 
America Firstism with the moral in- 
dignation of a New Englander who 
still cherishes memories of the hated 
redcoats at Lexington and Concord 
and Bunker Hill. 

This astonishing Anglophobia 
erupted all over the pages of Europe 
Without Baedeker, a book written 
just at the end of the war in the form 
of “sketches among the ruins of Italy, 
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Greece, and England.” Here, in his 
remarks about the British, we get 
our first glimpse of what the “early 
American” component of Wilson 
looks like when it dissociates itself 
from his “avant-garde” side; it is 
rather a startling spectacle. Gone (or 
at least largely gone) is the poise, the 
judiciousness that always character- 
izes his literary criticism; gone is the 
marvelous balance of stern, unyield- 
ing principle and unlimited imagina- 
tive sympathy that makes his best 
work so immensely impressive. And 
in their place come crankiness, iras- 
cibility, intolerance, self-righteous- 
ness, and a complete relapse into the 
old myth of American innocence and 
moral purity caught in the corrup- 
tions of Europe. 

The cultural sterility of the early 
10’s bothered him as much as the 
political atmosphere, and he went so 
far as to draw a connection between 
the two, blaming the loss of creative 
energy on the fact that writers had 
given themselves over whole hog to 
the war. In 1943, he expressed the 
hope that the end of the war would 
release a demand for better work in 
the arts, just as 1918 had done, but 
when nothing of the sort came to 
pass, he apparently found himself be- 
wildered. Wilson's book reviews of 
the 40’s (collected in Classics and 
Commercials), valuable as they are in 
many important respects, present a 
picture of the patrician American 
mind that had triumphantly coped 
with the whole rapidly shifting 
world of the period between the two 
wars floundering before the radically 
new situation of the war and post- 
war years. 


One aspect of this confusion shows 
itself very clearly in The Boys in the 
Back Room, a series of short pieces 
on some of the young novelists who 


came up in the 30’s and who all 
derived from Hemingway (John 
O'Hara, James M. Cain, William 
Saroyan, John Steinbeck, and a few 
others). Wilson was bothered by the 
element of “trashiness” (his favorite 
pejorative word in this period) that 
seemed to mingle in strange juxta- 
position with artistic seriousness in 
their books, and particularly in the 
work of Steinbeck. His explanation 
of this anomaly is the influence of 
Hollywood—all these writers are un- 
consciously trying to produce novels 
that can be translated to the screen 
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with a minimum of difficulty. But if 
this were the case, why would they 
not simply turn out pure trash? Wil- 
son’s rather lazy-minded attempt to 
refer the problem, in good 20’s style, 
to the lure of filthy lucre constitutes 
a failure on his part to recognize the 
existence of a crucially important 
new phenomenon in American cul- 
ture: the “middlebrow” writer. The 
fact is that Steinbeck and the other 
boys in the back room were writing 
as well as they could, and that some- 
thing had gone wrong with their re- 
lation to their own experience—and 
therelore .o the means they used of 
interpreting this experience to them- 
selves—that rendered them incapable 
of perceiving the difference between 
the serious and the “trashy.” 


The National Past 


Having lost a sense of vital connec- 
tion with the contemporary cultural 
situation in America, Wilson began 
taking periodic leaves of absence. In 
1947 he went off to describe the 
Shalako festival of the Zuni Indians, 
and in 1949 he produced a long ac- 
count of lite and literature in Haiti. 
A few years later he astonished every- 
one by publishing an essay called 
“On First Reading Genesis,” in 
which he announced that he had 
been studving Hebrew (he already 
knew Greek, Latin, and Russian, and 
was fluent in most of the modern 
European languages) and that he 
had looked carefully into the Old 
Testament for the first time in his 
life. Subsequently he visited Israel, 
and soon thereafter plunged deep in- 
to the issues raised by the discovery 
of the Dead Sea scrolls, mastering an 
incredible volume of highly tech- 
nical scholarly detail along the way. 
Though his interest in the Jews and 
especially in the scrolls seemed on 
the surface only an extension of the 


freethinker’s irrepressible urge to 
discredit the supernatural claims of 
religion (the urge that also drew him 
to Zuni and Haiti), in reality a wich 
deeper impulse was being served 
here. This excursion into the Old 
Testament was one of the two paths 
Wilson was taking back into his own 
origins, for what mainly concerned 
him was the deep affinities he dis. 
covered between the Jews and the 
American Puritans from whoin he 
himself derived (“The Puritanism of 
New England was a kind of new 
Judaism, a Judaism transposed into 
Anglo-Saxon terms”). The othe: path 
was a series of biographical studies 
of important Americans of the past 
century—Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and a 
whole host of Civil War personal- 
ities. 

Like everyone else in this period, 
then, Wilson has become extremely 
self-conscious about his relation to 
the national past. But it is a feeling 
of isolation from the present, not 
of being cut off from the past, that 
accounts for his current preoccu- 
pation with the Presidents and gen- 
erals and obscure novelists of the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. 
We get the impression in reading 
Wilson on Lincoln and Teddy 
Roosevelt and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and General Sherman that 
the real purpose of these essays is not 
an impersonal investigation of the 
particular subjects under discussion 
so much as his attempt to construct 
an image of the American character 
that will show him to be the truest 
living representative of its most 
fundamental qualities and its deep- 
est aspirations. And when he says in 
A Piece of My Mind that he fears he 
may be an “exceptional case” living 
in a “pocket of the past,” we suspect 
a certain disingenuousness—we sus- 
pect him of meaning us to under- 
stand that he alone is actually living 
in the “real” America and that he is 
an exceptional case by virtue of that 
fact. 

One guesses that Wilson’s sell- 
image is of an American who has 
combined the “internationalist” ideal 
of Henry James with the “republican 
patriotism” of Lincoln; and indeed, 
we have seen how hard he has worked 
to assimilate the symbolists, Marx 
and Lenin, Freud, and finally the 
Jews (whom he calls the founders of 
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“international thinking”) to the con- 
cept of Americanism to which he has 
always been loyal: the readiness to 
explore new possibilities of human 
development, the refusal to accept 
individual frustration or social mis- 
ery as given in the nature of things, 
the faith in the human imagination 
as the source of all values and in the 
human will as the agent of progress. 
And one guesses that Wilson, now in 
his sixties, will spend the rest of his 
days elaborating a theory of Ameri- 
can history in which periods of “re- 
publican patriotism” will be shown 
to alternate with fallings-off into 
careerism and baseness. The Repub- 
lic, which has “had to be saved over 
and over again, and . . . continues to 
have to be saved,” will moreover be 
shown to depend for redemption on 
a recurrent outburst of “the tradi- 
tional American idealism” that he 
himself has so magnificently em- 
bodied. 


S° with “old-fogeyism comfortably 
closing in” on him, Edmund Wil- 
son now sits in the old stone house 
at Talcottville in the western part of 
upper New York State, where his 
mother’s family came to live from 
New England over a century ago 
when Talcottville was still a frontier 
town and where he feels himself in 
touch with an older, cruder, simpler 
America that has somehow managed 
tosurvive there in an isolated pocket. 
He reflects that his generation, while 
not having had so difficult a time as 
his father’s, piled up enough casual- 
ties of its own in the new America. 
“Too many of my friends are insane 
or dead or Roman Catholic converts 
-and some of these among the most 
gifted; two have committed suicide.” 
But he continues to work, probing 
into the American past, and also 
finding the time to write essays (like 
the long pieces on Turgenev and 
T. §. Eliot in the New Yorker) on 
literary subjects that happen to in- 
terest him and that he wants to ex- 
plore for their own sweet sake. When 
he speaks out directly these days, 
giving us a piece of his mind, we 
can feel his relish at abandoning 
himself to the role of an old Ameri- 
can crank who can express without 
qualification or fancy embroidery 
anything he damned well happens to 
feel like saying (“The word God is 
now archaic, and it ought to be 
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dropped by those who do not need it 
for moral support”). 

He is the American, relegating 
himself willingly and proudly to the 
semi-posthumous position that he 
had protested against in 1943 when 
the Princeton Library asked him for 
a bibliography of his work. At that 
time he had said that the literary 
worker of the 20’s seemed to the 
teachers of English and the young 
writers who grew up in the 30’s “the 
distant inhabitant of another intel- 
lectual world” who belonged “to a 
professional group, now becoming 
extinct and a legend, in which the 
practice of letters was a common 
craft and the belief in its value a 
common motivation.” Today, when 
the process has gone much further, 
Wilson—and the group of which he 
is the best and most impressive repre- 
sentative—seems more distant than 


MOVIES 


Mr. Levin’s Festival 


HERBERT FEINSTEIN 


HIS FALL San Francisco was host 

to a two-week-long International 
Film Festival—the first Western 
Hemisphere festival endorsed by the 
International Federation of Film 
Producers Associations. In a word 
that, for once, may be used with 
some precision, the festival was “un- 
American.” Hungary won for the 
best picture (House Under the 
Rocks); a Yugoslav film (The Road 
a Year Long) had the best actor; 
and Poland got the prize for the best 
creative-experimental film (Two Men 
and a Wardrobe). Though twelve 
countries submitted fifteen feature 
films, Hollywood sent no feature film 
and, for that matter, no major screen 
personality. 

The high tone of the festival was 
established by the engraved invita- 
tion to the “premiére performance” 
(grave accent and all) of Poland's 
Eve Wants to Sleep. The invitees 
were discreetly reminded to wear 
“Black Tie.” Throughout the two 
weeks of the festival, four or five 
models from the Nancy Taylor 


ever, and the two possible ways of 
dealing with him, now as then, are 
apparently either to make him an 
object of veneration or to ignore him 
altogether. But these are not really 
the only alternatives. We can recog- 
nize the element of myth and simpli- 
fication in his sense of America, in 
his Whiggish interpretation of the 
nation’s history, and in his image of 
himself without thereby denying 
that what he stands for—faith in the 
importance of the things of the spirit 
and the responsibility that rests with 
writers and thinkers to maintain 
that faith—is the only principle on 
which, in the long run, civilization 
can be maintained, or by which in- 
tellectuals can be immunized against 
a sense of futility. 


(This is the second installment of a 
two-part essay.) 


School, adorned in cocktail dresses 
or ball gowns, were on hand in the 
lobby of the Metro Theatre in Pa- 
cific Heights to pass out brochures to 
the audience. Regality still prevailed 
in the final bid to the “gala Awards 
Night champagne ball” held in the 
rotunda of San Francisco’s City Hall. 
Black tie by then had given. way to 
white, with the caveat that “Decora- 
tions Will Be Worn.” A few Good 
Conduct Ribbons were in evidence 
on the lapels of some gentry who 
had motored over the Golden Gate 
Bridge from Marin. 


— CHIEF FACTOTUM and driving 
force behind the festival is director 
Irving (“Bud”) Levin, a San Fran- 
cisco “character” and theater owner 
whose thin, mustached face is often 
seen peeking out of the society pages 
of that city’s newspapers. San Fran- 
cisco has been considering the possi- 
bility of a festival since the late 
1940’s, when film-maker Frank Stauf- 
facher conceived the idea. In Sep- 
tember, 1956, Levin supervised an 
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Italian film festival in San Francisco 
at which La Strada had its premiere, 
and in April, 1957, a French festival 
brought to San Francisco director 
Jean Renoir and stars Micheline 
Presle, Gérard Philipe, and Jean 
Marais. In December, 1957, after 
three months of frenzied prepara- 
tion, Levin offered the first “unofh- 
cial” International Film Festival, 
held at the Metro, a thousand-seat 
movie house that he owns. A few 
Hollywood personalities attended, 
notably Franchot Tone, who acted 
as master of ceremonies, and Shirley 
Temple Black, now a society matron 
on the Peninsula, who presented to 
the Indian consul the two prizes won 
by Pather Panchali as the best film 
with the best director. In February 
this year, Levin got official recogni- 
tion from the international film pro- 
ducers’ group in Paris, and this time 
he acted as his own M.C. Efforts to 
obtain the services of stars like Or- 
son Welles and Marlene Dietrich 
proved futile. 

The festival is designated “a civic 
non-profit organization sponsored 
by the San Francisco Art Commis- 
sion dedicated to the art of the mo- 
tion picture.” But, according to Lev- 
in’s public lamentations, the city 
contributed little in a material way 
to the festival. In 1957 Levin in- 
duced several Bay Area organiza- 
tions to sponsor, i.e., buy blocks of 
seats, for individual nights. This 
time almost every night had at least 
one sponsor and a few nights had 
several. For instance, the evening on 
which the award-winning film from 
Hungary was shown, the Benning- 
ton Alumnae shared the house with 
the National Council of Jewish 
Women and the Planned Parent- 
hood Association of San Francisco. 
The cheapest seat in the house for 
any showing was two dollars. The 
Little Jim Club of the Children’s 
Hospital charged ten dollars a seat 
(again, black tie) for its night, which 
featured A Cry from the Streets, a 
grim British entry about the sad 
plight of some little wanderers of 
England who are redeemed through 
the loving aid of a kind social work- 
er. However, the 1958 performances 
were better attended than 1957's, by 
the public if not by Hollywood. 

The first week of showings was 
mainly a desert, and the judges, in 
many off-the-record comments, indi- 
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cated there was not much to choose 
from. One suggested that the Italian 
entry White Nights (Maria Schell 
enduring a drama of Garboesque 
passion in the Venetian lower depths) 
would make a swell opera. Aside 
from the Indian A parajito (a worthy 
sequel to Pather Panchali—director 
Satyajit Ray has the style of the early 
Rossellini, only better), and three 
prize-winning Iron Curtain entries 
which were pretty good, the films 
ranged from dreadful to fair. I im- 
agine there was a five-way tie for 
the worst picture. In order of ap- 
pearance these were Canada’s A 
Dangerous Age, written, directed, 
and produced by the attending Sid- 
ney J. Furie, who is twenty-four and 
who has been “methodologized”; 
Germany's El Hakim, a color saga 
about the struggles of a poor Egyp- 
tian lad out to become a world- 
famous physician; Italy’s White 
Nights; Britain’s The Wind Cannot 


THEATER 
The Fly in the Ointment 


MARYA MANNES 


SOMETIMES THINK that a critic en- 

joys an evening at the theater only 
insofar as he is made to forget his 
critical sense. By this measure, Fpi- 
taph for George Dillon was the only 
one of six productions I have seen 
lately that consistently afforded me 
this greatest of theatrical pleasures. 
It was the story, as most of John 
Osborne’s have been, of a heel and 
his victims, smothered in a middle- 
class tea cozy; and whether the co- 
authorship of Anthony Creighton 
and the inspired acting of Robert 
Stephens and Eileen Herlie and 
Alison Leggatt were partly responsi- 
ble, I was involved from beginning 
to end. The play closed within three 
weeks. 

Elsewhere my critical demon was 
rampant, and in three plays I think 
the casting rather than the script 
kept it stirring. Jason Robards, Jr., 
is one of the very best actors we 
have, and in The Disenchanted he 
comes as close as anyone I have ever 


Read, some many-splendored junk 
about a wartime romance in India 
between a dashing British flight 
lieutenant and an ailing Japanese 
schoolmarm; and, finally, Nobody's 
Child, from Hong Kong, starring 
Shao Fang Fang, a child actress who 
is billed as “the Shirley Temple of 
the Far East.” 


UST BEFORE the showing of the heavy 
Polish farce Eve Wants to Sleep, 
Levin rushed onstage the mayor of 
Warsaw and two Polish cabinet min. 
isters. The mayor apologized for be. 
ing out of uniform (no black tie), 
but he said he liked being whisked 
off from the airfield in true Ameri. 
can style—by a sirened police escort. 
He and his entourage then shrewdly 
left without staying for the film. 
Levin, in a spirit of camaraderie, 
said the walkouts had seen the pic- 
ture the week before at Loew's 
Warsaw. 


seen to making the agonies of a 
creative man who has lost his way 
not only credible but painful. Al- 
though little that Budd Schulberg 
and Harvey Breit give him to say 
indicates the presence of a big talent, 
Robards manages to sustain the core 
of a good writer's integrity and dig. 
nity during the whole process of 
disintegration, and it is-this dogged 
adherence that gives the play—as it 
gave Mr. Schulberg’s novel—the value 
it has. 

Yet I was troubled throughout by 
the haunting images of Scott and 
Zelda Fitzgerald, whom I knew at 
the height of their champagne glory 
and the beginning of her descent into 
chaos, and I could not shake off the 
discrepancy between Mr. Robards’ 
doomed writer and Fitzgerald him- 
self, or, for that matter, between 
Rosemary Harris and Zelda. This is 
far more than a matter of facial re- 
semblance alone. It is because a man 
with Mr. Robards’ particular phys 
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al being could not have been the 
kind of man Fitzgerald was, and the 
superficial vanities and desires that 
weakened Scott would not have worn 
Robards’ features or inhabited his 
frame. 

The fault in Miss Harris’s Zelda is 
not in her looks—Zelda too was small 
and wild and extremely pretty—but 
in the character Mr. Schulberg gave 


her: that of a possessive, destructive, 
monstrously selfish bitch. Zelda Fitz- 
gerald was not this: she was a lost 
woman, first mad with youth and 
love, then mad with success and 
drink, then mad. Scott’s nightmare 
was far greater than that of Manley 
Halliday in The Disenchanted, who 
loved, and could not rid himself of, 
a bitch. He tried to maintain the 
one stable thing in himself, the 
writer's truth, in the face not only 
of his corroding vanities and the 
world’s pressures but also of his 
wile’s insanity 


Bare Feet Do Not a Peasant Make 
Miscasting again, far more than 
“ript, disturbed me throughout the 
Denis Cannan-Pierre Bost adaptation 
o| Graham Greene’s novel The 
Power and the Glory at the Phoenix 
Theatre. I could not for one moment 
believe that Fritz Weaver was a 
Mexican priest torn between God 
and the drink that stilled his con- 
science. I saw instead a very intense 
young actor with his black hair 
brushed forward rather than back, 
‘lipping in and out of the dark 
shadows, black arches, and bright 
areas that constituted Mexico on the 
Phoenix stage, arduously projecting 
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a studied concept of Mr. Greene’s 
symbol. When there was enough 
light to see, moreover, I was em- 
barrassed as I always am by the effect 
produced by Americans trying to be 
Mexicans or, for that matter, any 
people of foreign habits and accus- 
tomed poverty. Bare feet, brown 
paint, serapes, and sombreros cannot 
disguise the northern shapes and 
shuffles, and if I were a New York 
producer I would avoid peasant 
groups like the plague. 

The only people I thoroughly be- 
lieved in, in The Power and the 
Glory were the dentist, played with 
a wonderful weary negligence by 
Eric Berry, and the police lieu- 
tenant, whom Robert Geiringer 
made by far the most sympathetic 
character in the play. But Mr. 
Greene’s serial struggle with the 
Church needs, I think, a different 
priest and a more “European” ap- 
proach than the Phoenix gives it; 
and, in all senses, more light. 


The Wrong Face 


By far the most important of these 
plays, in aim, substance, and shape, 
is Archibald MacLeish’s J.B., a con- 
temporary Book of Job. I know of 
no other American poet who could 
write this legend in such noble and 
flexible language or maintain, as he 
does much of the time, its purity 
and its dimensions. But the rest of 
the time my critical demon raised 
his head, and emotion withdrew 
from the stage. 

I am inclined to place the onus 
more on the production than on the 
poet, for I found myself wishing 
fervently that I could hear the play 
(I missed it on radio some months 
ago) without seeing it. 

This does not mean that the stag- 
ing lacked ingenuity or effect, for 
Boris Aronson has made a darkly 
brooding cosmic circus of many lev- 
els and Elia Kazan has moved his 
actors across it with fluidity. But I do 
not think that the physical properties, 
whether they were the masks used 
by Raymond Massey as God or Chris- 
topher Plummer as the Devil, or the 
stools or the stairs or the ramps or 
the drops, were really of any help to 
what MacLeish had to say. And I 
am sure that Pat Hingle, as ].B., was 
a hindrance. 

Let me make this clear: Mr. Hingle 
is a first-rate actor, who gives to this 


major part all the strength, skill, 
and devotion in him. It is a mighty 
assignment and his humility before 
it is apparent and moving. But 
through no fault of his own Mr. 
Hingle’s is not a Biblical face even 
in modern terms, and his intonation, 
being strongly American, even less 
so. Worse, I kept seeing Mr. Hingle 
as “Gooper,” the greedy brother and 
dreadful father of “‘no-neck” children 
in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. | saw 
him too as the extrovert salesman 
in The Dark at the Top of the Stairs. 
Hingle fitted these parts like a glove, 
for although his character is merci- 
fully different from theirs, the com- 
bination of his physical make-up and 
his actor’s sensibility made him emi- 
nently right. 


ib THE PART of J.B., his skill cannot 
overcome his external attributes. 
This is a classic role that demands a 
classic actor with the kind of diction 
only the classicists of theater possess: 
a diction able to give the fullest 
value and beauty to language, a 
voice capable of infinite modulation. 
And I trust I shall not be accused 
of a certain kind of snobbery when 
I say that the best English actors 
have it while the best Americans 
have not. Olivier or Richardson in 
the role of J.B., playing with Chris- 
topher Plummer—this is what I would 
wish for MacLeish’s exalted poem. 

Since J.B. is in one sense a lesson 
for Americans and was translated 
into a modern idiom on purpose, it 
is easy to see why Pat Hingle was 
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chosen for the part of the man who 
lost all and regained all, “enlightened 
with the light of the living.” But 
the MacLeish poetry, at its best, is 
not American but universal. It must 
soar and thunder like the words in 
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the Book of Job, which-—when they 
are spoken in the air of the ANTA 


Theatre from a source unknown— 


literally do inspire awe. Issuing with 
a regional, homely accent from a 
face more at home at a Chicago con- 
vention, they conspire against illu- 
sion and awaken—as they did in me 
—the doubting sprite, the viewer sit- 
ting apart. 


i’ Ermer Rice's Cue for Passion 
my critical sense was jabbed into 
constant wakefulness not by the 
casting, which was excellent, but by 
the writing. In Rice’s modern Cali- 
fornia interpretation of the Hamlet 
legend, Diana Wynyard makes a 
lovely if rather Mayfairish Gertrude, 
and Lloyd Gough a _ thoroughly 
plausible new “king” and second 
spouse. But Rice has made his young 
Hamlet such an impossible fellow— 
so peevish, so ranting, in fact so 
bloody tiresome, that even John 
Kerr’s exhaustingly brilliant playing 
of it makes you wonder why his 
mother doesn’t scream, “Oh shut up. 
for God's sake!,” or his stepfather 
clonk him over the head with the 
same bronze bust that did in the 
boy’s father. True, in the end his 
stepfather’s finger itches on the trig 
ger and his mother sends him away, 
but in the meantime Mr. Rice has 
not endowed his Hamlet with any of 
the qualities of intellect or character 
that could make his condition a 
tragic one. Psychiatry is a dissipator 
of tragedy; and so is the kind of 
language Rice puts in the young 
man’s mouth — sophomore-literary, 
heavy-sarcastic, and very, very wordy. 
If Shakespeare is to be deprived of 
poetry, Freud is no substitute. 


a THE LAST of these six produc- 
tions. Flower Drum Song? Well, 
it is fashionably concerned with 
Asians, although the Chinese in San 
Francisco cannot be quite as quaint 
as Rodgers and Hammerstein make 
them: it is pretty to look at and 
plersant to listen to; and it is very 
reminiscent, in a faded way, of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. The 
critical sprite lay quiet all through, 
lulled into apathy. At the end it 
asked rather wistfully, “When artists 
are as successful as Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, could they not afford 
to stretch their wings a little, even 
if their flight be a short one?” 
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The German and the Novelist 


ALFRED KAZIN 


HE Ironic GerMaN: A _ Stupy oF 
THomas MANN, by Erich Heller. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $6. 


I once saw Thomas Mann plain. It 
was in Hollywood, of all places; and 
of all things, it was at a wartime rally 
of “progressive” movie stars and 
“united front” scriptwriters. John 
Garfield was an usher, and I found 
myself sitting next to Thomas Mann. 
He told me how much he liked 
movies, and I soon discovered that 
the culture lovers who produced pic- 
tures at Paramount and M-G-M 
would solicitously send new films out 
to his house in Pacific Palisades. 
Tall, inexpressibly grave yet unmis- 
takably arch, he hid his thoughts 
behind his well-known disguise: the 
German professor. The contrast with 
himself and the scene in hand was 
delicious. The businessmen who 
made movies all talked like intel- 
lectuals and even tried to look like 
intellectuals, but the author of Bud- 
denbrooks, Death in Venice, The 
Magic Mountain, and how many oth- 
er lightly daemonic works of creative 
intelligence looked like a_ highly 
patrician bourgeois or the scholarly 
chief of the German General Staff— 
anything, that is to say, but a 
“writer.” 

This contrast between the con- 
servative social self and a mind so 
complex that his real opinions were 


always elusive—this was Thomas 
Mann’s situation, his strategy in 
human relations as well as in his 
books, and often enough the ver 
theme of his novels, which in one 
guise or another are concerned with 
“ordinary,” bourgeois, conservative 
men rising to the challenge of an 
utterly unsettling and unpredictable 
universe. Mann, the creative peer 
and contemporary of great experi 
mental novelists like Proust and 
Joyce, is easier to read but actually 
harder to grasp through the external 
conventionality of his form and the 
heavy load of German _ philosophic 
apparatus. He is so continuously 
double-sided, so “safe” in manner 
and so subversive within, so much 
the pompous German pedant in his 
literary manner and in his substance 
so representative of his aesthetic, 
nihilist, decadent generation, that it 
is almost impossible to do justice to 
the range and elusiveness of his 
mind. Either one makes too much ol 
only one side of him or one imitates 
his own tiresome Olympian irony, 
the suavely self-protective use 
which he put his doubleness by effec 
tively concealing his real opinions. 


| geese NO ONE but a Europea 
critic could do full justice to the 
complexity and genial deceitfulnes 
of Thomas Mann’s mind. American 
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DRTER 


critics have often written acutely 
about him, but without full aware- 
ness of his marvelous imposture, his 
gléreferring irony. Yet even Euro- 

n intellectuals, writing out of the 
full emotional vibration of what 
modern Germany has meant and 
done to the world, have either cele- 
brated in Mann the conservative 
German decencies that Hitler hated 
or attacked in him the German pre- 
tentiousness that Hitler served. It is 
hard to see the many sides of Mann 
without taking sides, and Erich Hel- 
ler’s book, which brilliantly does the 
frst, should interest American read- 
ers not only for its passionate defense 
of Mann but also because its intelli- 
gence, its emotion, and its learning 
represent unforgettably the debate 
of a cultivated European mind with 
itself. 


oo HELLER, now a prolessor ol 
German in Wales, comes from 
Kafka’s country—the German-speak- 
ing minority in old Bohemia who 
once were Austro-Hungarian, then 
Czechoslovakian, then German, and 
who have lived inside such a maze 
of national contradictions, have seen 
so many artificial political construc- 
tions destroyed, that the German lan- 
guage and the German intellectual 
tradition have come to seem their only 
real fatherland. “The background to 
my writing,” Heller has said, “is the 
political and cultural catastrophes 
of this century, and my attachment 
‘o the things overtaken by them. My 
aims: to preserve the memory of the 
things I love, to be truthful to 
them... .”” His first book in English, 
amasterly study of German literary 
thought, was significantly titled The 
Disinherited Mind; his second, The 
Hazard of Modern Poetry; a key 
chapter in this book on Thomas 
Mann is called “The Conservative 
Imagination.” Heller is a traditional: 
it first because he is a literary 
cholar and critic, with a deep and 
urgent sense of the norm to which 
contemporary works are to be joined 
or compared; it is probably impos- 
sible to be a literary scholar at all— 
concerned with the development of 
literary forms, with the analogy be- 
tween books—without a deep sense of 
tadition. But Heller is not a con- 
‘ervative in the native, deeply rooted 
sense in which Thomas Mann seems 
tohim to be one; Heller is a writer 
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who feels himself “disinherited,” ex- 
posed to “hazard,” looking for “or- 
der.” And it is precisely this urgency, 
the civilized but remarkably intense 
commitment to “order’”—which, he 
once wrote, “is neither behind us nor 
before us. It is, or it is not’—that 
gives his writings their extraordinary 
web of cultural detail, their moving 
quality of invocation, and above all, 
remarkably so for a man writing in 
an adopted language, their pith and 
style. 


ees BEST sipE of Heller’s writing is 
the fact that he recalls the essen- 
tially philosophical nature of literary 
criticism when it is not shop talk 
written by poets, dramatists, and 
novelists. Literary criticism is tech- 
nical only when it illuminates a tech- 
nique that one practices onesell; 
nobody can “explain” what makes a 
book good, or even what a_ book 
wholly is, least of all if he cannot 
write a book like it. A critic like Hel- 
ler not only makes no pretensions to 
that phony explication de texte 
which has fooled so many hallf-lit- 
erate American undergraduates into 
thinking that talk about “meta- 
phors” gets into a “work of art,” but, 
standing his own ground, he shows 
us that criticism is essentially specu- 
lative discourse concerned with ideas 
and values of life. The better the 
critic, the more he will contribute 
to our understanding of life in gen- 
eral; but he must do this in the 
critic’s own way, solidly commenting 
on the text before him. 

As a reader of Mann’s works, Hel- 
ler is superb. Anyone who appre- 
ciates criticism for the passionate in- 
telligence it can display, who recog- 
nizes it as a Classic form of literary 
activity, will derive great pleasure 
from this book. In its learning, its 
wit, its steadiness and ease of tone, 
in the gaiety and sharpness of its crit- 
ical asides, it is not only exciting but, 
as only really seasoned and disci- 
plined European writers can be, 
truly satisfying, for it stems from a 
European awareness of the difficulty 
and the tragedy—but also the satis- 
faction—of life when it is interpreted 
by the intelligence. Yet because Hel- 
ler’s book is written from so strong 
a personal emphasis on the impor- 
tance of tradition, it seems to me to 
overvalue the externally “bourgeois,” 
conventional form of Mann's thought 


over that purely mischievous and 
artistic side of him which represents 
the intelligence of Thomas Mann 
the novelist, not Thomas Mann the 
German thinker. 

This is a book on a novelist that 
has nothing to say about the novel 
as a general form. Heller has much 
to tell us about Mann’s relationship 
to Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Wagner, 
et al., but nothing about the lack of 
his relationship to Joyce, Proust, 
Lawrence. After all, Mann interests 
us in the outside world because he 
was not simply another heavy Ger- 
man thinker but a superb novelist 
and storyteller. There have been so 
few writers in Germany wholly com- 
mitted to the novel that Mann's 
genius in this form, though it can be 
demonstrably related to the dramatic 
side of Nietzsche or the literary side 
of Wagner, surely asks for some 
further explanation in itself. The 
“conventional” side of Mann's out- 
ward manner as a novelist (which he 
himself, no less than Dr. Heller, op- 
posed to the great iconoclasts and 
experimentalists like Joyce) may be 
due simply to the lack of the novel- 
istic tradition in German literature. 
Just as Kafka writes novels with the 
chilling simplicity of a man who has 
none to imitate, so Mann writes 
them with the ponderous complexity 
of a man imitating every literary 
form except the novel. 


| et INDEBTEDNESs to German 
philosophers and composers is 
indeed the story within the story of 
his life. To anyone brought up out- 
side this German literary tradi- 
tion, the fascination of “ Thomas 
Mann’s career, ending in a whole 
series of extraordinary novels, is as 
complete as the sensation of being 
outside it. Just as German poets and 
composers seem to have more in com- 
mon than, say, Beethoven has with 
Rossini, so in reading Heller’s book 
our sense of this German tradition 
makes us feel that we are witnessing 
a cultural phenomenon that is not 
only complete in itself but which, in 
its union of philosophy and art, of 
religion and style, seems constantly 
to ache for the projection of its com- 
pleted image. 

Erich Heller's literary criticism is 
deeply grounded in the German 
tradition, even to the characteristic 
of being most deeply critical of it; 
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he seems constantly to yearn for a 
world that no longer is, for “order” 
to be restored to a world that long 
ago lost it. This particular emphasis 
in Heller’s work is not so very differ- 
ent from what one finds in German 
philosophy, music, criticism, and 
even fiction. In the German tradi- 
tion, he seems to yearn for philo- 
sophical absolutes, he longs for 
“sense” to be restored to the world, 
though he bases himself entirely on a 
cultural (not a religious) tradition 
which is already full of the particular 
German sense of self-contradiction 
and inner conflict. In Heller’s work 
there is a constant effort to reach be- 
yond the “chaos” of modern litera- 
ture to what, in the German tradi- 
tion, is itself nothing but the felt 
“chaos” of modern thought, modern 
Germany. Perhaps it is this longing 
for an explicit spiritual solution, 
which reminds one of the entreaty in 
the last quartets of Beethoven and 
the last poems of Rilke, that explains 
why intellectuals in the German tra- 
dition find it difficult to take the 
novel seriously as a form in itself. For 
the genius of this form is precisely 
that it works against the explicit 
solution and even the “spiritual,” 
when it is hugged too tightly. 


M’ OBJECTION is not that Heller 
i¥i wishes so urgently to make sense 
of the world, to return to a spiritual 
order, but that he may possibly exag- 
gerate Thomas Mann’s own desire to 
do so. I have the impression that 


Mann, more solidly rooted in the 
nineteenth century and the old bour- 
geois way of life, may have been con- 
cerned with the mundane side of lile 
more than is Erich Heller, who at- 
tributes to Mann a religious quest 
that tells more about Heller than 
about Mann. The fact is that Mann’s 
famous “ironv” is not only a mat- 
ter of eating one’s cake and of 
having it too—from the plaudits of 
Hollywood producers in 1944 to 
those of East Germany in 1954—but 
it is typical of the kind of solid taste 
for the details of life from which one 
writes novels. There is a degree of 
spiritual urgency that novelists 
need not make explicit. In the same 
way, Germany as a country meant 
literal and material things to Thomas 
Mann that the literary tradition of 
the German language cannot mean 
to Erich Heller in Wales. 
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Steel Mills ined Sacred Cows 


WILLIAM LETWIN 


He Srruccte ror A HicHer STANDARD 

or Livinc: THe PROBLEM OF THE 
UNpbespeveLorep Countries, by W. Brand. 
Free Press. $7.50. 


ForeiGN Aw ReexaMINeD, edited by James 
W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck. Public 
Affairs Press. $5. 


The greatest mystery about the prob- 
iem of underdeveloped countries is 
why it should have become so great 
a mystery. It is a very old, obvious, 
and simple problem: the so-called 
“underdeveloped” countries are 
poor; that is to say, the average in- 
come of individuals is very much 
lower in Burma, Yemen, and Liberia 
than in the United States or Sweden. 
The basic cause of this poverty may 
also be explained in fairly ordinary 
and simple terms. This has been 
done by Professor Brand of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, who spent ten 
years after the war on the secre- 
tariat of the United Nations. 
No economist can quarrel with 
his straightforward analysis of the 
causes and cures of poverty: the 
sources of income are land, labor, 
capital, and leadership; a country 
that has little of these resources, 
or poor ones, or does not use them 
efficiently, is relatively poor; it be- 
comes less poor as it learns how 
better to use its resources or acquires 
more of them. Professor Brand tells 
us also that there are two kinds of 
aid for underdeveloped nations. 
The chief means, and a relatively 
cheap one, is technical assistance 


and, more generally, education, 
which can help people to use their 
resources more effectively. In the 
second type of aid, other nations 
can lend or give the underdeveloped 
lands additional resources, particu- 
larly capital and management tech- 
niques, in the form of entrepreneur. 
ial skills. The second method is a 
more costly but possibly speedier 
way of making poor countries richer. 

Professor Brand does not assert 
that either method can _ produce 
changes overnight, but he gives am- 
ple evidence that they help some- 
what, and that there is no other 
cure, and especially no miraculous 
one. He points out exceedingly 
complex questions of detail about 
which experts disagree. To take only 
one example among the many sur- 
veyed, there has been much debate 
about whether backward countries 
should promote small or large-scale 
industry. Some economists support 
the former on the ground that peo- 
ple who are not familiar with large 
factories will work better and more 
willingly in small household manu- 
facture; others urge the latter be- 
cause, they say, only production on 
a large scale is efficient enough to 
survive the competition of more ad- 
vanced economies. There are 4 
great many other refinements in the 
views Professor Brand presents that 
are debatable and would necessarily 
be oversimplified by any summary, 
but the broad framework of the 
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analysis is as unassailable as the 
statement that health consists in 
the proper functioning of the body. 


\\ Vio THEN has the problem of 
underdeveloped areas come to 
seem so novel and frustrating? The 
chief reason has been the political 
context within which we _ have 
placed the problem. We have for 
long assumed that poverty leads to 
Communism, and deduced that by 
helping underdeveloped nations to 
overcome poverty we would bring 
them into willing alliance with the 
West. This implied that the prob- 
lem ought to be solved very quickly, 
since we need allies now, not merely 
in the distant future. But it turned 
out that poverty would not disap- 
pear in short order; the underdevel- 
oped areas of 1946 are still under- 
developed twelve years and a hun- 
dred billion doliars later. What is 
worse, although the average incomes 
in all backward areas have risen 
more or less substantially since the 
war, those improvements have not 
surrounded us with throngs of 
friends. 

The whole Arab bloc is further 
from the western orbit than ever; 
the uncommitted Asian powers be- 
come more and more neutral; in 
Africa, national progress and inde- 
pendence go hand in hand with dis- 
engagement from the West; and 
South American nations are so im- 
mersed in political instability that 
their value as allies is small at best. 

Our foreign-aid program, there- 
fore, has failed to bring about either 
universal prosperity, solid diplo- 
matic unity, or greatly increased 
political stability. The theory that 
rising income necessarily means an 
increasing devotion to democracy, 
virtue, or even peace has been thor- 
oughly exploded by the history of 
the past decade. It has become clear 
that the only reasonable grounds 
for persisting in the foreign-aid 
policy are either disinterested benev- 
olence (this is probably the strongest 
argument, though least frequently 
used) or a calculated exchange of 
favors (our economic aid in return 
for diplomatic support from others) 
or some deliberate combination of 
the two. 

Whatever solution we may choose 
toadopt, we ought at least to face the 
problem clearly, and the first step 
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toward this is to abandon the word 
“underdeveloped.” It comes from a 
false theory of economic progress 
and leads to false conclusions. The 
assumption it rests on is that each 
country passes through an economic 
infancy, arrives at maturity, and 
then totters into senility—or “stag- 
nation” as some economists with an 
imperfect sense of metaphor have 
labeled it. This theory was in great- 
est vogue during the 1930's, when 
it was usual to explain that the de- 
pression resulted from “overripe- 
ness’’ of the American economy and 
could be overcome only if the gov- 
ernment began to play a much great- 
er positive role in economic life. The 
theory was largely discredited by 
the postwar boom, which showed 
that the American economy was 
anything but stagnant. But some 
proponents of the theory have never 
relinquished it; John Kenneth Gal- 
braith has recently slipped a bit of it 
back into polite conversation in the 
guise of the “saturated demand” of 
an “affluent society”; it has lingered 
on uninterruptedly in the form of 
“underdeveloped nations.” 

Among the false conclusions to 
which it leads is the idea that na- 
tional economies, like human beings, 
all grow according to the same pat- 
tern. This notion reinforces the 
wholly false belief spread by Marx, 
Veblen, and other popular anthro- 
pologists that there is a natural! line 
of development from a_ pastoral 
stage, through farming, to the “mod- 
ern” economy, and that the culmi- 
nation of economic progress is 
heavy industry. It is because of this 
belief that every backward nation 
thinks it will have come close to 
reaching economic maturity as soon 
as it has a steel mill of its own. 


tae VERY IDEA that there are “un- 
derdeveloped” countries is now 
at last under concerted attack. Every 
participant in a recent symposium 
at Emory University has pointed out 


major defects in and around the 
concept, as well as in the presuppo- 
sitions of our foreign-aid policy in 
general. The editors of the papers 
presented there, James Wiggins and 
Helmut Schoeck, urge that the term 
“underdeveloped” be discarded, be- 
cause it has become a mere rhetori- 
cal device for implying that the 
United States, being “overdevel- 
oped,” owes a living to the “under- 
developed” countries “at some medi- 
an level of international equality.’ ” 

In a paper entitled “Semantic 
Traps,” Alfred G. Smith, an Emory 
anthropologist, points out that “un- 
derdeveloped” shares the analytic 
faults of the term “primitive” peo- 
ple, because it creates the impression 
that economic growth is “merely a 
matter of degree.” Professor Gott- 
fried Haberler of Harvard briefly 
and brilliantly identifies other de- 
fects of the notion as an analytic 
device: a country may be rich but 
not developed, like Saudi Arabia; a 
country may be developed but not 
industrialized, like New Zealand; a 
country without natural resources 
may be highly developed—Switzer- 
land is a case in point. In short, the 
term and the theory that underlies 
it simply jumble together facts and 
objectives that any reasonable policy 
should keep distinct. 

The process of economic “devel- 
opment” necessarily involves pro- 
found changes in every branch of 
life and in the organization of com- 
munities. Even the Russians, who 
had recourse to highhanded meth- 
ods, found that national cultures did 
not yield as readily as they hoped 
to the imposition of a new “form” 
on the old “content”; a civilization 
is not merely an incidental embel- 
lishment of an economic organiza- 
tion, but rather the soil in which 
economic life must grow. 


i FAcT, one of the fundamental 
reasons why economic growth is 
so slow a process is that many peo- 
ples do not really want it very badly, 
or in any event want other things 
much more. They prefer sacred cows 
to prime beef, refrigerators, and 
motor scooters. The problem of pov- 
erty is far too complex to be sum- 
marized by a single simple-minded 
notion of growth, and far too im- 
portant to be obscured by meaning- 
less polysyllables. 





Marking Time in Warsaw 


DANIEL SCHORR 


Case History or Hore: THe Srory or 
PotaNnp’s Peacerut RevoL_uTION, by 
Flora Lewis. Doubleday. $3.95. 


WARSAW 
This review of Flora Lewis's sensi- 
tive, tautly written inside history of 
contemporary Poland appears sev- 
eral weeks after the publication date 
of the book. The reason is not my 
indolence but a decision to avail my- 
self of an opportunity to check the 
facts and conclusions here in Poland 
itself. Unfortunately, several Poles 
to whom copies were sent at the 
author's suggestion did not receive 
them. This may in itself be a com- 
ment on the changes in Poland 
since the heady days of October, 
1956. 

Still, this much can be reported: 
to Poles in a position to know, either 
from participation or firsthand ob- 
servation, this is a recognizable por- 
trait of their times. It is all there 
as they lived it—the depths of de- 
spair in Stalin’s time, the cracking 
of the rigid mold, the exhilarating 
smell of freedom, the extravagant 
hopes for some new and more hu- 
mane form of socialism, the ardent 
symbol of October, and then the 
disappointment and disillusionment 
that followed—the partial restora- 
tion of arbitrariness and conformity 
under relentless Soviet pressure and 
the doubts and fears of the reform- 
ers about the future. 

No one has. written a more inti- 
mate account of the postwar devel- 
opments in a Communist-ruled 
country. Miss Lewis and her hus- 
band, Svdnev Gruson. a correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, had an 
unparalleled opportunity because, 
as Miss Lewis put it, “It is possible 
in Poland as nowhere else to learn 
what takes place behind the usually 
massive. soundnroofed walls of a 
Communist régime.” It is true that 
Polish Communists are more com- 
municative, more frank, more open 
than any in eastern Europe. But it 
must also be said that the Grusons 
brought with them a perceptiveness, 
a sympathy for this tortured coun- 
try, and an ability to inspire confi- 
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dence among those they met that 
cast them in an almost unique role 
as historians of this era. 

Miss Lewis is in a position to re- 
port, in detail, the debates in the 
Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee. She gives a well-documented 
account of Nikita Khrushchev’s ar- 
rival at the Warsaw airport in Octo- 
ber, 1956, in an effort to block 
Wladyslaw Gomulka’s return to 
power. She has pieced together a 
graphic story of the tumultuous 
events that followed. As journalism, 
it is astounding. As a contribution 
to an understanding of how re- 
lations between the Kremlin and 
the satellites are conducted, it is 
invaluable. 


M's Lewis has chosen to focus her 
history on a series of mile- 
stones, for purposes of organization 
and dramatization: the defection of 
secret-police official Joseph Swiatlo, 
in 1953, which contributed to the 
breakup of police power; the War- 
saw Youth Festival in 1955, which 
“contributed to the growth of a new 
atmosphere” among. Polish youth; 
the bitter “Poem for Adults” by the 
onetime Stalinist Adam Wazyk 
shortly afterward, which “opened 
the revolt of the intellectuals”; 
the Khrushchev attack on Stalin at 
the Twentieth Party Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 1956. which started to tum- 
ble “monuments of power”; the 
Poznan strike in June, which turned 
the split in Polish Communist ranks 
into a chasm; the return of Gomulka 
and the crisis of October. 

Of her history Miss Lewis is sure. 
In discussing the meaning and what 
is to come she is on less firm ground. 
The lesson she draws is that “there 
does seem to be a way for the sub- 


jects of the Communist state to_ 


improve their lot and to restore 
friendly. relations with the West 
without cataclysmic violence.” But 
Miss Lewis herself is not-certain of 
the durability of these changes. She 
draws the conclusion that “the ap- 
petite for freedom grows with small 
satisfactions and cannot be stilled 


unless it is either fully sated or to. 
tally starved.” In the Poland of today 
the appetite for freedom is far 
from sated, but neither is it totally 
starved. She asserts that Poland's ex. 
perience has shown “there is at least 
a possibility for freedom to spread 
throughout the world without blood- 
shed.” But to Polish intellectuals to- 
day that hopeful statement has a 
dubious ring. 

The title of the book is in a sense 
misleading, for the Polish experi- 
ment may yet turn out to be « case 
history of frustrated hope. The 
voices of the reformers and the un- 
orthodox are being stilled in « cur- 
rent drive against “revisionism.” 
Gomulka is drawing closer to the 
Kremlin. His apologists say he is 
only paying the price of public con- 
formity to buy a free hand at liome. 
The Roman Catholic Church is still 
relatively free in Poland; despite the 
fears of some, Gomulka’s recent trip 
to Moscow has not been followed by 
any new repressive measures at 
home. No effort is being mace to 
force peasants back into farm col- 
lectives. 


 gpmneere is today half free, and no 
one is sure which way it will go. 
This is a singularly difficult time to 
make predictions. And Miss Lewis, 
though trying to make a case for 
hope, is honest enough to recognize 
the uncertainties of a country which, 
in her words, clings “to a kind of 
plateau, far above the dark past, far 
below the hopes for the future.” 

She concludes, “The next few years 
will be decisive, for the country can- 
not long stand still and must either 
resume its march ahead or fall back 
under tyranny, when all the struggle 
will have to begin once more from 
the beginning.” To:one more re- 
cently in Poland, the future is even 
vaguer. There is also the possibility 
that Poland wil! stand still, neither 
marching ahead nor sinking back 
into the abyss. For it does not seem 
true that the urge for freedom must 
either be sated or finally starved. Ap 
parently freedom can also be ra 
tioned, and this is what is happen- 
ing in Poland today. 

But whether Poland moves back- 
ward or forward or stands still, its 
future will be illumined by Miss 
Lewis's splendid account of the re 
cent past. 
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The Burden of Leisure 


NATHAN GLAZER 


Mu Leisure, edited by Eric Larrabee 
YE and Rolf Meyersohn. Free Press. $6.50. 
The conscientious reviewer of this 
anthology cannot help feeling that 
he is being asked to sketch out the 
long essay that the compilers should 
have tried to write to begin with. 
It is a very good anthology as an- 
thologies go, but in the end it leaves 
it to the reader to sort out a mass of 
confusing and contradictory impres- 
sions, facts, arguments, and fears. 

Is it really true, one would like to 
know, that (as one contributor tells 
us) “throughout antiquity and the 
middle ages the normal number of 
holidays during the year was about 
115,” or that (as we read elsewhere) 
“under the laws of the old régime 
the church guaranteed the laborer 
ninety rest days, fifty-two Sundays 
and thirty-eight holidays during 
which he was strictly forbidden to 
work”? Or are we rather to believe, 
with Bertrand Russell and many 
other contributors to this volume, 
that throughout history most men 
have had to work unremittingly to 
earn enough to keep alive? This is a 
matter of no small importance, but 
there is no discussion by the editors 
and no contribution on leisure in the 
ancient or medieval world or in pre- 
industrial society to help us out. 


I be worK of the sociologists, too, 
is left in undigested form. We 
have the usual collection of articles 
using different techniques, different 
samples, and different tests, trying to 
say something about who does what 
with how much leisure—partly sup- 
porting and partly contradicting one 
another, but all ignoring each other. 
Again, the editors steer clear of the 
whole matter and leave it to the 
reader to decide what are the pat- 
terns of leisure in America from the 
mixed bag of studies—if, indeed, any 
conclusions at all can be reached 
from the evidence. Nor do the edi- 
lors seem to have reviewed their 
contributors to make sure they had 
tot been cribbing from each other. 

But since the problem has been 
eft to us—with the help, it is 
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true, of a stimulating collection of 
scholarly material—what are we to 
make of it? In the United States, 
western Europe, Australia, and New 
Zealand, there has been a steady de- 
crease in the working hours of the 
laboring classes, urban and rural, for 
a half century at least. (It is some- 
what less clear whether there has 
been anything like the same decrease 
in the working hours of the middle 
classes—certainly there has been little 
decline in the hours worked by, say, 
doctors and higher civil servants in 
this period, and perhaps relatively 
little decline in the hours worked by 
the self-employed.) Even with a fifth 
or more of the national product go- 
ing into national defense, there 
seems to be little question that the 
amount of nonworking time will 
continue to increase. And if one en- 
visages certain rational but unlikely 
changes in society (for example, the 
abandonment of the annual model 
change for American automobiles 
and other durable goods), it might be 
possible to reduce working hours, 
without any decline in living stand- 
ards, to about twenty a week. 

At one time this was considered a 
problem only by conservatives. What 
were the working classes to do with 
‘ll this free time? Would they not 
abandon themselves to vice and sloth, 
forget how to do a hard day’s work? 
There are not many conservative 
contributors to the present volume. 
This is now a matter that concerns 
liberals and radicals, or those who 
once were liberals and radicals. Some 
of them were cruelly disappointed by 
the failure of the working classes to 
make use of their time to improve 
themselves and develop the cultural 
and intellectual tastes of the best 
members of the leisure classes of 
earlier periods. Others, who rather 
more imaginatively had hoped to see 
the growth of a new fresh working- 
class culture, were disappointed too. 
For instead there developed commer- 
cialized forms of leisure-time activ- 
ities that, by any traditional cultural 
standards, were vulgar, unrewarding, 
even harmful. 


And, while one might take the 
point of view that it is no one’s busi- 
ness what one does with one’s free 
time (a very contemporary point of 
view), it was nevertheless widely 
thought that a change in social ar- 
rangements—such as the reduction in 
the working day—would lead to the 
creation of a society in which work- 
ers and others would be better, and 
not simply better off. They would be 
whole, complete, and harmonious 
individuals, or would approximate 
this condition. But the amount of 
change in this direction that has ac- 
companied the reduction of the 
workweek to forty hours does not 
seem to have made many social crit- 
ics happy. (Actually, there has been 
a good deal of change for the better, 
too, but not as much as utopian ex- 
pectations led people to hope for.) 

The last conference referred to in 
this book that dealt with the prob- 
lem of leisure time of workers was 
called by Walter Reuther. It is now 
the thoughtful labor leader, rather 
than the utopian dreamer, who is 
concerned with what the worker is to 
do with his leisure; while the 
thoughtful employer of labor might 
well be willing to forget the whole 
thing at this point, for it seems that 
if anything is to be done to radi- 
cally change the approach to leisure, 
it will have to be done by radically 
changing the approach to work. 


4 ign TWO ARTICLES in this book that 
suggest the most rounded and 
thoughtful view of the problem are 
those of Clement Greenberg and 
David Riesman, and in both the con- 
sideration of leisure leads ‘back di- 
rectly to modern work. It seems that 
this great accession of free time 
comes at a point in history when 
work itself has undergone a great 
transformation. (Indeed, it is because 
of this transformation that we have 
the leisure.) Work has been lifted 
completely out of the realm of tradi- 
tional controls, and has become “ra- 
tionalized.” As against the work ol 
the past, it changes constantly, be- 
cause it is no longer governed by 
moral and religious and customary 
rules, but is rather almost entirely 
governed by rational and scientific 
considerations—how to produce the 
most for the least effort, or the least 
expenditure of scarce resources. 

It is hard for us to realize how 
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new and unique a situation this is. 
We tend to extrapolate the recent 
past into the distant past. Seeing the 
poverty of pre-industrial peoples and 
earlier periods, and considering how 
hard we would work to overcome 
such circumstances, we assume that 
they held the same attitude to work 
that we do, and therefore they must 
have led lives of unremitting toil. 
But this whole notion of work as 
dynamic, as changing the world and 
one’s personal circumstances, as “use- 
ful,” is itself new—and itself creates 
the problem of what to do with our 
leisure. 

Thus, the Chinese sociologist 
Hsiao-Tung Fei describes a village in 
Yunnan in 1938, neither the richest 
nor the poorest in China, in which 
no one worked more than nine hours 
a day, even at a time when the need 
for labor for harvesting was greatest, 
where the seven- or eight-hour work- 
day was more normal, where one- 
third of the adult males did no work 
at all, living on the returns of their 
two- or three-acre “estates.” Even in 
impoverished, land-poor China, lei- 
sure was far more widespread than 
in wealthy nineteenth-century Eu- 
rope and America—as it may have 
been in medieval Europe and per- 
haps, too, in the ancient world. How 
(lid this come about? Because in part 
there was nothing “useful” that 
could be done with more labor—no 
more land to exploit, no market to 
send the product to if it were ex- 
ploited, no means of transportation 
to bring in the luxuries that one 
might have bought if one had 
worked harder. But in part also be- 
cause there was a traditional view of 
the proper standard of living for a 
well-to-do peasant in this village, and 
traditional views as to how hard the 
landless and poor should work. Ev- 
eryone knew what a day's work 
should be, how much should be ac- 
complished by it, and no one thought 
of going outside the system. 


B"” iF worK is freed from tradi- 
tion, leisure must follow. Men 
had long known what to do with 
their working time, and what to do 
with their free time—indeed, what 
was to be done with one’s “free 
time” was so clear that the term 
was not quite appropriate. There 
were religious observances, the fixed 
feasts and festivals, the few pursuits 
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traditionally available for the truly 
leisured. And now we see more clear- 
ly what the problem is. If work was 
rationalized, was freed from tradi- 
tional and religious controls, so too 
was leisure. There was no way of 
having one part of one’s life gov- 
erned by rational and. scientific con- 
siderations—subject to analysis and 
calculation for greater return and 
profit—and having another part gov- 
erned by traditional rules, in which 
analysis and calculation played 
no role. When we emerged from 
the nineteenth-century nightmare of 
hard work, there was no longer any 
existing satisfying pattern of leisure. 
The rational world of work had also 
destroyed it. And all sorts of aberra- 
tions arose to fill up the new free 
time. People tried to apply rational 
and scientific considerations to lei- 
sure: we should prepare ourselves in 
our free time to work better, or re- 
store ourselves to work better. Then 
entrepreneurs from the rational and 
scientific world of work saw oppor- 
tunities for profit and began to 
supply all sorts of goods and services 
and activities for the new leisure 
market. Despite all this, people suc- 
cumbed to boredom and emptiness, 
and were happy to escape back to 
work—even if unhappy at work. 


Those who were best off were those 
whose work had changed least —schol. 
ars and writers and artists and doc. 
tors and artisans (if any were left), 
all those whose work could not be. 
come easily “rationalized,” even 
though they dealt professiona!|y with 
reason and science, who thus had a 
good deal of control over their work, 
and who continued in a different 
world the same relationship to work 
that had existed for millenni: 


HEN Marx thought of man un- 

der socialism in the ide«| state, 
what he seemed to have in mind was 
a poet. The leisure time of poets has 
never been a _ problem—the only 
problem for them is how to keep 
alive (as it was for the peas.nts of 
medieval Europe). I think the heart 


- of the matter is there. Perhays when 


work as we now understand it is a 
matter of no consequence, when it 
takes up little of our time and 
thought, when it is really ouly the 
way we keep alive—perhaps then the 
problem of our leisure can be solved. 
Then our leisure can become our 
work, in the sense that it will be 
the thing we take seriously and 
impose on ourselves, rather than 
the thing that someone else im 
poses on us. 


A Gypsy’s Guitar 


NAT HENTOFF 


Sprenen Gypsy Carlos Montoya first 


came to America in 1933, a 
flamenco guitarist in the troupe of 
the dancer Teresina. “At that time,” 
Montoya recalls, “the first reaction 
to flamenco in most Americans I met 
was to ask what it was.” In the next 
twenty-five years, Americans came to 
learn more—not all of it authentic— 
about flamenco dancing and singing 
as an increasing number of com- 
panies headed by dancers like Argen- 
tinita and Carmen Amaya toured 
the country. The flamenco singers, 
however, have never become as wide- 
ly known as the ferocious dancers; 
and until recently, the guitarists— 


except to aficionados—seemed to be 
a relatively unimportant part of the 
background. 

Montoya and the long-playing rec 
ord have been the two major [actors 
in the considerable rise of interest in 
flamenco generally and the flamenco 
guitar specifically during the past 
few years. During this LP clecade, 
more hitherto “esoteric” music has 
been made available monthly than 
most collectors of 78-r.p.m. records 
would have hoped to see in yeal’. 
Part of the bounty has been flamenco. 
At the latest count, there are seventy: 
nine flamenco albums in the cate 
logues, twelve of them—the largest 
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eet Se0 oe Sine ode ms ho U. ©» eer Be 
i in appearance, uty, and color even natives say it was le 
ie. tabew? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach 
it but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort in 
U. S.?) 
> you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live 
for a song? 
Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings are 
nt, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the 
lest Indies, Peru, France, and in the world’s other low cost wonderlands? 
Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which of the 
South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is 
the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where 
two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a 


month. 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with about 100 photos 
and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest 
of the world is closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and Wil- 
liam Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the Globetrotters Club, show 
that the American dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot 
more than you'd give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderiands for hardly more than you'd 
spend for a few months at home. Or if you'd dreamed of taking time out 
for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border 
to reach some of the world’s paradises, it’s time you learned how much you 
can do on the money you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of the 
World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


Will your next vacation really 
be something to talk about? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation is to 
learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit on 
the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, tells you 
that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the man who 
has spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more for your money 
in vacations and travel. 


in his big book, you learn 


—about low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off 
islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus 
trees, in government subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, along 
rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save at 
national parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 

~—about low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North 
Woods, fantastically low cost mountain vacations, the unknown vacation 
wonderlands almost at your front door. 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 

America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no 

time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter 

how really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his 

experienced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do within 

your budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he 

shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 
You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, 

Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next 

vacation will be something to talk about, get the facts now. 


“a” TRAVEL WITHOUT 


BEING RICH 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you 
don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend 

1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know 
you can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, 
Peru, etc., via bus and rail for just $132 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you 
know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth 
the cost and that there are a dozen other round the world routings for 
under $1000? 

There are two ways to tratel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a 
traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, 
comfortably and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives 
you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, com- 
fortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals 
the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and 
open the world to you. 

at do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide 
that helps you see them like an old time resident who knows all the tricks 
of making one dollar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide 
that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights. Roam around South 
America? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the guide that tells 
you where and how to go at prices you can really afford. 
_ If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel 
is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. 
It’s a big book, filled with facts, prices and@ routings, and it’s yours for 
only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum several times over. 











WHERE DO YOU WANT 10 G0? 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Go by Freighter—the pleasant way to travel 


When the travel editor of the Christian Science Monitor saw a copy of 
“Travel Routes Around the World,’’ he wrote: Many fascinating travel 
booklets pass over this desk in the course of a year but the one that arrived 
the other day so interested this department that it cost the office several 
hours of work in order that we might absorb its contents. The booklet is 


entitled ‘‘Travel Routes Around the World’’ and is the traveler’s directory 
to passenger-carrying freighters and liners. In no time at all you find your- 
self far out to sea me yp LN under tropical skies without a care in the 


world. You find yourself king at strange ports and —e. land tours to 
those places you wep have read about. Most interesting of the vast listings 
of ships are the freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in 
quarters comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called big cruise ships 
which devote most of their space to passengers. 

The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a freighter? The 
modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the de-luxe passenger vessels 
so far as comfort and accommodations are concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passengers are 
considered first-class passengers, although the rates charged are generally 
on a par with either cabin or tourist-class fare. Most passenger-carrying 
freighters, to quote the booklet, have their private bath and shower, and 
these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The rooms are generally larger than 
equivalent accommodations aboard passenger ships, and the cabin of a 
modern freighter is sometimes even twice as large as first-class cabins on 
some of the older passenger ships. It goes without saying that your room 
is on the outside, and amidships, the most expensive of all locations, for 
which you are usually charged a premium over the advertised minimum 
fares on passenger ships. 

This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low freighter 
fares are as compared with passenger ship fares; for example, less than 
one-half of the passenger ship fare to California is the amount asked on 
freighters. On most of the longer runs, the difference in favor of the 
freighters is regularly from a third to half of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will be 
treated with consideration. Stewards will go out of their way to make your 
voyage pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you will be waited 
on almost hand and foot, in a manner that is completely unknown to 
Americans and most Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus vessels 
in the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel, the East Indian dish which can 
run to as many as 50 different courses. Scandinavian ships serve Smorgas- 
bord every day, and some of their desserts (like strawberries smothered 
in a huge bowl of whipped cream) are never forgotten. Another feature of 
freighter travel is in its informality. No formal clothes are needed. Sports 
clothes are enough. 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activities and 
costs are covered in the booklet, “Travel Routes Around the World.” Some 
of the trips listed include a trip to England for $160, a 12-day Caribbean 
cruise, or a leisurely four-month round the world voyage. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New York, 
and may be obtained by sending to the publisher. So, when it arrives all 
you need to do is sit down and take your choice. The booklet lists literally 
hundreds of ocean trips. 





“Travel Routes Around the World” Is yours for just $1, and the big new 
edition includes practically every passenger carrying service casting from 
or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, 
South Rmoriea, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section 
called How to See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of maps. 

A big $! worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


FPSSS SSS SS SSS SS SSS TESTS SST E SESE SSS S ESS SE SHEE ESE eE EES E EEE eT 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 89 King St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check or money order). Please send 
me the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF 
I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


(CO Bargain Paradises of the World—in Mexico, the West Indies, and other 
parts of the world where the dollar buys a lot. $1.50. 


(0 Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1.00. 
(0 How To Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 


(0 Travel Routes Around the World—the traveler's directory of passenger 
carrying freighters. $1.00. 


(CO SPECIAL OFFER: All books above ($5. value) for $4. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSERESSSESESSSSSESSSSEESSSSESESESSeeeKeeeeeeeeees 








number produced by any one artist 
—Montoya’s. 

Montoya was ready for LP. In 
1945, he became the first player in 
history to give concerts of solo 
flamenco guitar. There had certainly 
been virtuoso improvisers before 
him—among the most celebrated had 
been his Uncle Ramén—but no one 
had thought it possible that an audi- 
ence could be satisfied for an evening 
by flamenco guitar alone. Montoya 
has since been filling concert halls 
throughout the world. He is current- 
ly on another American tour, and he 
will visit the Far East in March. 

A characteristic Montoya gather- 
ing was described recently in the 
New York Herald Tribune by com- 
poser-critic William Flanagan: “As a 
music reviewer who attends count- 
less concert events in the course of a 
season, this writer can testify to the 
fact that few artists, if any, attract 
an audience so rapt, so responsive to 
every musical inflection, so obviously 
satisfied, it would seem, by the sim- 
ple good luck that makes attendance 
possible.” Harold Schonberg wrote 
in the New York Times: “It is said 
that Mr. Montoya does not know 
how to read music. But he has some- 
thing more important. He makes 
music.” 


Andalusian Blues 


What Montoya creates is based on 
unwritten family, national, and 
especially—he is convinced—gypsy 
traditions. “Others,” he explains 
earnestly, “can learn the techniques, 
but only the gypsy can play with 
this,” and he points vigorously to his 
heart. The roots of flamenco, how- 
ever, antedate the gypsy. There are 
several theories concerning the 
origins of this music and the relative 
importance of its various sources; 
but there is no doubt that flamenco 
is based on the folk music of Anda- 
lusia, the provinces of southern 
Spain. The pre-gypsy sources of 
Andalusian music include Byzantine, 
Moorish, and Hebraic elements. The 
gypsies arrived in Spain in the fif- 
teenth century, and many eventually 
settled in Andalusia. 

The gypsies were attracted to the 
music of southern Spain, particularly 
the cante hondo (“deep song”), and 
added contributions of their own. 
The venerable flamenco dancer 
Vicente Escudero is convinced that 
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the Indian origins of the gypsies 
themselves is strongly evident in 
flamenco. In his notes for the al- 
bum Flamenco! (Columbia CL 982), 
Escudero writes: “In the Anda- 
lusian villages they already sang with 
an oriental accent and it is easy to 
think that the two styles were made 
into one, the Arabic, inherited from 
the Spanish tradition, and that of 
the gypsies who came from India.” 
The gypsies intensified, drama- 
tized, and helped preserve the Anda- 
lusian music until they became the 
most authoritative interpreters of the 
idiom, to the point that wealthy 
Andalusians began hiring gypsies to 
play and sing flamenco at their 
parties. What is currently termed 
flamenco began to develop as a_pro- 
fessional theatrical folk form in the 
nineteenth century. Like the Ameri- 
can blues, flamenco, as the British 
monthly Recorded Folk Music te- 





cently pointed out, “came in for 
bitter attacks on the grounds that it 
was the music of prisons and brothels. 
Like the blues, it was carried far out- 
side its place of origin by travelling 
artists and by the northward migra- 
tion of poor folk seeking work. In its 
present forms, as regularized and 
elaborated by professional perform- 
ers (or in imitation of them), flamen- 
co'is not as much folk music as a 
minstrel music.” 


Tt JAGGEDLY emotional forms of 
flamenco are divided into cante 
hondo (or cante grande) and cante 
chico (or cante flamenco). Cante 
hondo deals with elemental themes 
of birth, love, sorrow, death. From 
this older, more somber approach, 
the gypsies later developed lighter, 
gayer modern forms; these are cante 
chico (“little song”). The word 
“flamenco” itself is sometimes used, 
then, as a synonym for cante chico 
and sometimes to describe, as in this 
article, 
music. Its etymology is in even more 
dispute than the origins of the mu- 
sic. To Montoya and other gypsies, 
however, the definition is simple. 
“Flamenco means gypsy,” he says. 
“In common speech, the terms are 


all Andalusian-based folk . 





interchangeable.” (Illuminating in. 
troductory albums with helpful notes 
are Spain: Flamenco Music of Anda- 
lusia, Folkways P 437; An Anthology 
of Cante Flamenco, London Du. 
cretet-Thomson, TKL . 93091/5/6; 
An Introduction to Flamenco, Cap- 
itol T10012; and, from Alan Lomax’s 
Songs and Dances of Spain series, 
Westminster WF _ 12001, = 1/2003, 
12005). 

Lomax has listed the character. 
istics of the main body of flamenco 
music: “First, it always is sung solo, 
in a high-pitched reedy, strident 
voice, which sometimes makes it 
hard for the uninitiated to distin- 
guish between a male and a /emale 
singer. It is pervaded by complex 
and subtle rhythms ... and ... is 
frequently polyrhythmic, as between 
guitar, hands, castanets, and voice. 
The melodies are highly ornament- 
ed, the excellence of the singer being 
in part determined by his use of 
vocal decoration.” 


‘Until My Fingers Bled’ 


The challenge to the solo flamenco 
guitarist is not only to fully exploit 
the resources of his instrument but 
also to suggest the presence of the 
voice and the dancers. In addition to 
his remarkable technique and the 
intensity of his feeling, Montoya 
possesses—and can project—a_ vivid 
pictorial imagination. In his solos, 
the singer can almost be heard and 
seen as Montoya simultaneously 
plays melody and accompaniment. 
But he can do more, as in his version 
of the saeta (Montoya, ABC-Para- 
mount ABC-202). The saeta (“arrow 
of song”) is heard during the Easter 
procession through the streets of 
Seville. Leading the marchers and 
the military band is a statue of the 
Virgin, and people in the crowd are 
often moved to sing a saeta, a form 
of cante hondo. The procession stops 
during the song. In Montoya’s solo, 
he draws a street of sounds from his 
guitar, beginning with the rattle of 
the drums, stopping to “sing” the 
saeta, and ending with the resump- 
tion of the procession. 

It seems likely that centuries ago 
the cante hondo was sung without 
accompaniment, as it still is some- 
times, but in time the guitar became 
the essential accompanying instru- 
ment. As vital as the guitarist was in 
the interplay between dancer, singer, 
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and himself, it has only been within 
the past fifty or sixty years, Montoya 
estimates, that guitar solos evolved as 

of the performances; and it took 
Montoya to make the flamenco guitar 
into a solo instrument for an entire 
performance. 

Now in his early fifties, Montoya 
began to play at eight, learning first 
from his mother. He studied for 
two or three years with Pepe el Bar- 
bero, but Pepe finally told the boy 
he could teach him no more. Mon- 
toya’s !xmous uncle, Ramon, would 
not teach him because he was en- 
gaged in grooming his own son for 
flamenco. 

In the next years, Montoya learned 
by experience, especially by watch- 
ing and listening to the dancers and 
singers. From the dancers he learned 
the rhythms; from the singers the 
changes of key and the chords. From 
both he learned the repertoire. At 
fourteen he was playing in a café 
cantante, one of a troupe hired by 
the owner to attract trade. He made 
about a dollar a day, and spent much 
of it buying wine for the singers and 
dancers in the hope they would teach 
him in return. “I would play maybe 
sixty, seventy, a hundred times a 
night until my fingers bled, and it is 
there I learned.” 

He continued to play in the cafés 
during his teens while working days 
in a post office and a courthouse. His 
three years of military’ service in 
Spanish Morocco were occasionally 
lightened by the informal concerts he 
gave between maneuvers against the 
Moors. Soon after, he began to travel 
throughout the world, first with La 
Argentina, later with Vicente Escu- 
dero, Teresina, Argentinita, and oth- 
ers. He married Sally MacLean, a 
New York girl of Scottish back- 
ground, in 1940, and became an 
American citizen that year. Mrs. 
Montoya dances under the name of 
Trianita. The Montoyas have two 
sons, only one of whom has shown 
any interest -in flamenco, and even 
he, his mother feels, does not have 
the call. 


_ens's difficulties with English 
make him rather reserved in 
conversation, except among friends, 
until flamenco is discussed. To make 
or break a point, he often finds it 
necessary to sweep up his guitar and 
play what he means. “Carlos is a dif- 
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ferent man with the guitar,” his wife 
notes. “When we were first married, 
I was rather jealous of that guitar.” 
Montoya is proud of the fact that 
he plays what he terms the older 
flamenco and simply “enlarges’’ on 
it. He believes that much of what 


now passes for flamenco in theaters | 


and concerts has been vulgarized and 
exaggerated. “It is even true in 
Spain,” he says. “Everything is done 
too fast without the real shading and 
character. Certainly flamenco should 
be very rhythmic, but that does not 
necessarily mean fast. I never go to 
see flamenco dancers now in America 
—except for Carmen Amaya—and in 
Spain I make a party and ask those 
I like to come.” 


Segovia Wondered 

“Good flamenco,” Montoya em- 
phasizes, “is more serious than out- 
siders realize. It is very deep music, 
very fundamental. It is not intellec- 
tual; it is what we feel. It is not folk- 
lore because it cannot be played by 
all the people but only by a small 
number. You can put some of it 
down on paper, but not all. Some 
vanishes into air when you do.” 

Of his own recordings, Montoya is 
most satisfied with Fiesta Flamenca 
(Cook 10271); Flamenco Fire (ABC- 
Paramount 191); and Carlos Mon- 
toya and His Flamenco Guitar (Vic- 
tor LPM-1610). Now recording ex- 
clusively for Victor, Montoya recent- 
ly made for the label his first album 
with a jazz rhythm section, From St. 
Louis to Seville, due for release next 
spring. He is fond of American jazz, 
finding in it some of the same degree 
of spontaneity as in flamenco. “The 
two things about Montoya,” accord- 
ing to Johnny Camacho, who is in 
charge of his Victor sessions, “are 
that you never know what he’s going 
to do and he lives everything he 
plays.” 

Montoya has had no formal train- 
ing on the guitar since he left 
Pepe el Barbero. He does not believe 
it possible to play both classical and 
flamenco guitar well. “One or the 
other must suffer.” A few months 
ago, Andrés Segovia, the most ac- 
complished of all classical guitarists, 
was visiting the Montoyas. “To Car- 
los,” his wife reported, ‘“Segovia’s 
Bach was a mystery. And Segovia 
marveled at Carlos’ flamenco and 
wondered how he did it.” 
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If you were born 
before 1900... 


... let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life insur- 
ance policy (for people up to age 
80) so that you can help take care 
of final expenses without burden- 
ing your family. 

You handle the entire transac-’ 
tion by mail with OLD AMERI-, 
CAN of KANSAS CITY. No 
obligation. No one will call on you! 

Tear out this ad and mail it to- 
day with your name, address and 
year of birth to Old American 
Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L117N, Kansas City, Missouri. 


OPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin to past the 
Iron Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A differ- 
ent trip—for the young in spirit who want 
to be accompanied but not herded around. 
Also shorter trips. $685-$1340 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box R Pasadena, California 


ZONE 
NUMBERS, 
PLEASE! 


The postal zone number is 
an integral part of an ad- 
dress and helps the Post 
Office make surer and 
swifter mail deliveries. 

















Be sure to include ‘your 
zone number in all corre- 
spondence. 











29%DISCOUNT 


ON ALL BOOKS 


(10% on Texts and Technical Books) 
ANY BOOKS YOU CHOOSE 
1) Deduct 25% from list price. 

2) Add 20¢ per book for postage. 
3) Send check or money order. 


THRIFTY 206 West 15th Street 
BOOK CLUB Dept. R, N.Y.C. 11, N.Y. 


NO MEMBERSHIP FEE 

















Why You Are Forbidden to Read 


“1601- One of Mark Twain's 
Most Hilarious Books! 





[ as revealed in AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA | 





NCREDIBLE as it may seem, most 
Americans would have to travel to Paris 
to buy an unexpurgated copy of our great 
humorist’s book called 1601 . . . Conver- 
sation as It Was by the Social Fireside in 
the Time of the Tudors. Then, they had 
better read it fast, because when they re- 
turn to the States, it will probably be 
confiscated from their luggage! 

Now — for the first time — you can read 
the complete and fascinating story of this 
controversial book which Mark Twain 
wrote in 1876 for a clergyman friend, just as 
he was finishing Tom Sawyer! Learn what 
1601 is all about and why it is considered 
too “obscene” for you to read! Discover 
why Twain wrote it, how it was secretly 
printed at West Point for the first time, and 
how the whole world (except Twain’s fellow- 
Americans) loves to read and chuckle over 
this delightfully candid masterpiece! 

1601 is just one of the hundreds of fa- 
mous books described in AN UNHUR- 
RIED VIEW OF EROTICA, the first book 
in English with the basic facts about erotic 
literature throughout the world. It explores 
the hush-hush volumes found on the Re- 
stricted Shelves of the world’s great libra- 
ries: the Vatican Library, the New York 
Public Library, the Library of Congress, the 
British Museum, the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, to name a few, as well as the fabu- 
lous private collections owned by the late 


J. P. Morgan and Dr. Kinsey. It brings 
you lengthy excerpts and histories of classics 
like Fanny Hill, the unexpurgated version 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, the Secret Lives 
of Byron, One Hundred Merrie and Delight- 
som Stories, and hundreds more! Some 
rare works are even reprinted in entirety! — ae — 
There is also a bibliography of 100 choice a ee - Ee 
titles of erotic literature. 

This is the book that the adult reader 
has been waiting for! You may now obtain 
copies of AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF 
EROTICA in the magnificent Collector’s 
Edition, beautifully bound and gift-boxed, 
for the special low price of only $4.95. The 
perfect gift for that sophisticated friend 
“who has everything”! Note: For a limited 
time, we will send you two copies (one for 
yourself and one for giving) for the special 
price of only $8.95. You may order as 
many pairs at this price as you wish. 
Simply check the appropriate box in the 
coupon. 


“... valuable contributions 
to sexology.” —Dr. Reik 


“Side-splitting!” 
New York Post 


AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA 

@ book written by Ralph Ginzburg 
@ introduction by Dr. Theodor Reik 
@ preface by George Jean Nathan 


THE HELMSMAN PRESS, Suite 700, 510 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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THE HELMSMAN PRESS, Suite 700, 510 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


} copies of AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF 
EROTICA in elegant Collector’s Edition, postage paid, as I 
have indicated below. My check or money order is enclased. 


() | enclose $4.95 for one copy. C) I enclose $8.95 for each two copies. 


ADDRESS 


New York City residents add 3% sales tax. Sorry, no COD’s 126 








